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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 


Scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are’ 


rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The debate on Woman’s Suffrage between the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Secretary was very stately. 
It was politics on a lofty plane, with something about 
it to recall great speeches, ‘‘old far-off forgotten 
things ’’, in the House of Commons. The arguments 
were carried on without passion but with high earnest- 
ness; and both speakers gave of about their best 
intellectually. 


Unfortunately one cannot see that it bore much rela- 
tion to the woman suffrage question of the moment; 
to the cries and spasms of the thing which is going 
on in real life outside. However this movement is to 
end, it is not going to be decided, we fear, by high 
intellectual argument. Still, the Government can be 
congratulated on putting up quite a classic performance 
in the House of Commons. 


There was a fine old-fashioned flavour about some 
of the Prime Minister’s sentiments. For instance “‘ If 
I may put in one sentence what seems to me to be the 
gist and core of the real question the House has to 
answer to-night, it is this—would our political fabric be 
strengthened ; would our legislation be more respected ; 
would our standard of manners—and in manners I in- 
clude the old-fashioned virtues of chivalry, courtesy, 
and the reciprocal dependence and reliance of the two 
sexes—would that standard be raised and refined if 
women were politically enfranchised? ”’ 


No doubt this is almost enough to make advanced 
Radicals, Labour members and Nationalists tear out 
their hair. It would have been bad enough to them to 
hear some old Tory utter such sentiments about 
“standards of manners’’ and ‘“‘ political fabrics ’’, 


which, far from wishing to strengthen, they wish to 
pull down ; imagine the effect on them when their leader 
speaks thus! O for an hour of Limehouse ! 


Mr. Walter Long made a very good speech, and we 
think the ‘‘ Times ’’ and other papers might have found 
space to print it verbatim. It was generous and it was 
manly, and all Liberals of position and judgment ought, 
we should think, to be grateful to Mr. Long for the 
way in which he referred to the Prime Minister. As 
Mr. Long said, the country has not been consulted on 
the Bill: who doubts that, if to-day it were consulted, 
the Bill would be utterly condemned? 


There was something surely half suggestive of a 
bull in the speech of Mr. Goulding in support of the 
Bill. He said he would have preferred a smaller Bill 
but should vote for this one in hopes that by and by 
it might be moderated. Is it not somewhat as if a 
man wished to marry a small woman; but, not being 
able to secure her, took instead a very large one—in 
hopes that by and by she might be lessened? But 
neither the stature of women nor the stature of Bills 
tends to moderate as time goes on. It is the other way. 


Mr. Goulding rightly reminded the House of the 
brutal conduct of many of the 1832 Reform Bill 
agitators. Even at this day one grows hot at the 
thought of how the riff-raff treated the Duke of 
Wellington. They Limehoused him in the streets and 
we were reading only the other day a very interesting 
account of how, pursued by-their howls and threats, 
the Duke rode calmly down Fleet Street for some time 
defended, virtually, by only one old soldier and a 
plucky man in a gig who served to keep‘off the mob 
somewhat. The Duke was one of the supreme English- 
men and patriots of his century. He had saved not 
England only but Europe—and this was his reward 
from the mob. 


But he was not in the least disturbed or cowed, and 
went on his way and about his business with scorn for 
their baseness. And, later, we all know how he took 
his revenge. When another mob—probably containing 
many of those who had howled at and threatened him— 
marched at his heels cheering, the Duke gave no sign 
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till he reached Apsley House. Then, just before he 
entered the gates, he turned on the mob and pointed 
to the iron shutters which their threats in the past had 
made necessary. 


One of the best speeches by a private member 
in the debate was Mr. Cecil Beck’s against the 
Bill. It was marked by fact and true common 
sense all through, and it was not defaced by the 
jocosity about the hardships of husbands and _ the 
like which really has been done to death. There 
should be a close time for even the worst jokes. 
Mr. Beck said truly that there is no sign that 
women as a class demand or want the vote. No 
doubt there is a considerable body of women, many of 
them earnest and intelligent, strongly in favour of the 
movement. But the majority are cold towards it ; and 


there is a growing body of earnest and intelligent 


women set against it. 


The Home ‘Rule, Welsh Disestablishment and 


Scottish Temperance Bills were on Wednesday pre- 


sented by the Government and read a first time in 
less than sixty. Parliamentary seconds. These Bills 
will be debated at second reading without a guillotine ; 
but there will be no formal debate in Committee. 
Effective debate in Committee is, of course, impossible 
under the Parliament Act. The object of debating a 
bill. in Committee is to amend it. But under the 
Parliament Act a Bill which has been amended is no 
longer the same Bill. If the Home Rule Bill were 
debated in Committee and amended it would become 
a new Bill, and would go up to the House of Lords 
to be rejected, not for the second but for the first 
time. Naturally Mr. Asquith is not going to risk 
having his Bill amended, and thus destroyed. It 
would, as he tells us, be ‘‘ waste of time to have a 
Committee stage in the ordinary sense of the term ”’. 


But there is a sly device of the Parliament Act 
which enables the Government to make amendments 
that are not amendments. These amendments are 
called ‘‘ suggestions ’’. Though there is to be no formal 
Committee stage, there is to be an opportunity some- 
where between second and third reading of making 
suggestions for the Bill’s improvement. These sug- 
gestions, if the House adopts them, will be tacked 
on to the Bill, and sent up to the Lords. If the 
Lords like them, they will put them into the Bill 
on the understanding that the Bill is the same Bill 
which they rejected last session. Mr. Asquith will 
not yet say what facilities he intends to give for the 
proposal and discussion of suggestions; but ‘‘ sug- 
gestions’’ are apparently to be allowed. They will 
amend the Bill without being a part of the Bill. 


We fail to follow the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ”’ 
when it tells us (Saturday, 3 May) that under the Plural 
Voting Bill the jury will not be packed at all—that it is 
to remain exactly as it was with this difference : under 
its provisions each juryman will have only one vote. The 
“* Westminster Gazette ’’ cannot surely mean that under 
its provisions every Irish Nationalist juryman will have 
but one vote, for the over-representation of Ireland in 
the House of Commons is really past all dispute. The 
figures are, the figures stand, as Lord Morley might 
say; and indeed the Government admits them; it says 
that presently, when Home Rule has been carried—not 
before—there are to be fewer Irish M.P.s in the House 
of Commons. 


Will the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’ please clear up this 
point; for we are quite willing to apologise, if shown 
to be wrong in approving of Mr. Bonar Law’s saying 
that the Government are anxious “‘ to pack the jury 
before they go to trial’’. At the same time we fancy 
we know what was in the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’s ’’ 
mind when it wrote the note in question: we have an 
idea it meant that in future the Tory jurymen must have 
only one vote apiece. 


The ‘‘ New English Dictionary ’’ has not yet reached 
the word “‘ speculation ’’; but no doubt the editors are 


studying the curious discussion which is still raging 
as to whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
“‘invested’’ or ‘‘speculated’’ in Marconis. Dr. 
Murray says “‘investment’’ is ‘distinguished from 
speculation in which the object is the chance of reaping 
a rapid advantage by a sudden rise in the market price 
of something which is bought merely in order to be 
held till it can be thus advantageously sold again’’. 
He also quotes from an 1804 source, ‘‘ Before the in- 
vestment could be made, a change in the market might 
render it ineligible ’’—which also seems relevant. Mr. 
Garvin’s articles in the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’’ this week 
on this Marconi affair are scorching and the interest 
in the matter has revived somewhat. The Government 
Press is uneasy and irritable about it. 


The Wireless Committee, dropping Mr. Maxse, 
called for Mr. Marconi. Mr. Marconi went carefully 
through the story of his contract with the Government. 
Incidentally he cleared himself very emphatically of 
having speculated. Mr. Marconi has never speculated 
in any shares of any one of his companies. He has 
taken shares when he wanted to invest, and sold shares 
when he wanted ready money. He neither bought nor 
sold shares during the boom. ‘He has had no part in 
any syndicate. He has not in any way been respon- 
sible for fluctuations in the market price. 


The position of Mr. Marconi in this affair is hard. 
His name has very legibly come to be mixed up in 
all sorts of things for which personally he is not 
necessarily responsible. ‘‘I cannot go out into the 
streets ’’, he told the Committee on Wednesday, ‘‘ with- 
ont seeing my name on the placards—Marconi scandal, 
Marconi manners, Marconi scene. I strongly object to 
my name being made a byword . . . when it is not 
suggested that I am in any way concerned ’’. 


Mr. W. Moore M.P., we find, has ‘‘ scored ’’ neatly 
at the cost of the people who spout liberty on the Radical 
benches but propose to coerce Ulster. Mr. D. M. 
Mason M.P. asked him lately to sign the Montenegro 
Memorial to Mr. Asquith. Mr. Moore at once obliged, 
only in doing so he crossed out ‘‘ Montenegro ’”’ and 
substituted ‘* Loyal Ulster *’. 


As finally amended by Mr. Moore, the Montenegro 
Memorial reads:‘‘ We, the undersigned, desire to 
bring to your notice the following considerations in 
favour of the claims of loyal Ulster: (1) The fact that 
the enemies against which Ulster is contending are still’ 
the disloyal Powers in Ireland; (2) the certainty that 
only by having regard to the just aspirations of the 
loyal Ulster people will permanent peace be achieved 
in these regions ; (3) the fact that loyal Ulster has main- 
tained her faith and her freedom for over 400 years 
against tremendous odds, and is, therefore, likely to 
confer these same benefits upon any town or country 
which is under her sway; (4) the advisability, in view 
of the foregoing considerations, of his Majesty’s 
Government taking no further part in the demonstration 
against loyal Ulster merely to purchase continuance 
in office at the expense of their Irish fellow-citizens.”’ 
Mr. D. M. Mason M.P. has not yet replied. 


Montenegro has realised that Europe meant business 
and the Scutari trouble is over. The old King himself 
has decided to give way and to abandon the ambitions of 
fifty years, though his Cabinet and his heir were against 
him. It is thought that Montenegro will claim com- 
pensation. Something should be done for Montenegro 
or Europe will have difficulties hereafter. King 
Nicholas has kept his turbulent people quiet throughout 
his life. Now he has failed diplomatically and has done 
but poorly in the field. The dynasty will scarcely 
survive without help. 


The Powers have learnt something in the last 
few weeks and are preparing to end the war. 


The Conference is busy with the draft treaty of 
peace—work which 
last 


should have been undertaken 


December. Turkey is now ready to sign 
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anything, Servia and Montenegro have been dealt 
with, and Bulgaria has got what she wants. But 
Greece is making trouble. Her signature is something 
to bargain with, and before she gives it she wants to 
know how the Powers propose to treat her in the matter 
of the AZgean Islands and the Albanian frontier. In 
the end Europe will have to divide the spoils as well 
as define them. Salonica is the chief difficulty. Under 
good government it will become the chief port in the 
fEgean. Neither Italy, with some thousands of her 
citizens in the town, nor Britain with her trade can be 
indifferent to its future. Nothing further has been 
settled about Albania, where Essad Pasha has still to 
be met. 


Some of the papers have lost their heads—if not their 
posters—badly during the various crises. One or two 
of the ‘‘ foreign experts ’’ have cried havoc almost every 
other day and got ready to let loose their articles of war. 
Others, it is only fair to say, have held in leash the 
gnawing demons of sensationism: notably the 
Times ’’, the ‘‘ Standard’’ and the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette ’’ have been sane throughout. 


King Alfonso is visiting Paris in accordance with 
a promise made as soon as France and Spain settled 
their bargain over Morocco. The visit is of political 
importance. It implies both that Franco-Spanish rela- 
tions have ceased to be strained, and that the Spanish 
monarchy still survives the Republican movement and 
the murder of its ablest statesmen. The Spanish agita- 
tors made some attempt to carry their propaganda into 
the Paris streets, but the police had no difficulty in 
dealing with them. There is talk now of a formal treaty 
of alliance between Spain and France. The basis of it 
all is that Spanish interests on the further side of the 
Mediterranean have been much extended by the 
Moorish settlement and that Spanish naval and 
military policy is now being re-shaped to meet the new 
commitments. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s logic is as defective as his 
strategy. He tells a Toronto audience that his country 
is wherever the British flag flies. Obviously, if that is 
so, his country is best protected by a navy whose con- 
centration would make for efficiency either in attack 
or defence. Yet hé is prepared to fight by every means 
in his power the proposal to hand over the Canadian 
Dreadnoughts to Imperial control. He wants to have 
them in Canadian waters under the orders of the Cana- 
dian Government. He says that neither Australia nor 
Canada lives now in security: ‘‘the British fleet is 
too far away’’. Does he imagine that either would be 
secure if it had two or three or half a dozen Dread- 
noughts on its coast? If the main British fleet suffered 
reverse an odd Dreadnought or two in Colonial waters 
would not save the Dominion or the Commonwealth. 


Free-speaking in Trafalgar Square on Sunday turned 
to free-fighting. The police interfered while there was 
yet time, and cleared the Square as gingerly as they 
could ; but not as gingerly as Mr. Wedgwood required. 
Mr. Wedgwood in the House on Monday wanted to 
know why sober citizens had been so persuasively dis- 
persed from a sober meeting. Mr. Wedgwood’s idea 
of a sober meeting calls to mind Clarinda’s idea of 
sober living—Vanbrugh’s Clarinda: ‘‘I would enter- 
tain myself in observing the new fashions soberly, I 
would please myself in new clothes soberly, 1 would 
divert myself with agreeable friends at home and abroad 
soberly. I would play at quadrille soberly, I would go 
to court soberly, I would go to some plays soberly, 
I would go to operas soberly, and I think I could go 
once, or, if I liked my company, twice to a masquerade 
soberly ’’. 


Mrs. Drummond and her corps de ballet are unable to 
come into court gravely. It appeared by their smiling 
that they were unable to take their position seriously 
on Monday. Mr. Bodkin and Mr. Curtis Bennett had 
several times to appeal against forced laughter of the 


defendants. ‘‘ General’? Drummond pleadéd a sense 
of humour. Her sense of humour showed particularly 
clear in a peal of merriment at the idea of simultane- 
ously poisoning the skins and noses of all the playgoers 
in all the theatres of London. Another perfectly irre- 
sistible joke of the suffragettes was the idea of doing 
£20,000 worth of damage at a London dockyard. Even 
better—because they actually came off—were the jokes 
of having broken eight hundred plate-glass windows, 
and having burned 8400 letters. 


During the last few days we might have expected 
the malignants to do their worst. Their leaders 
arrested, their newspaper suspended, their Bill de- 
feated—all this crowded within a single week would 
naturally provoke them to the last resort. But the 
attempt on S. Paul’s almost surpasses belief. This 
mysterious affair has yet to be sifted. It seems in- 
credible that, after every difficulty had been overcome, 
the wretch who put the mechanism in place did not 
know how it worked. ‘‘ Those who set themselves to 
do the Devil’s work often cannot do that right.”’ 


Lord Roberts is raising the country. His reception 
in Glasgow—more especially by the young men to 
whom politics matter very little—points to a time when 
this question of National Service will be ministering 
to candidates ,in constituencies where Mr. Lloyd 
George’s land programme lies howling. The Govern- 
ment will in the long run only damage itself by 
refusing to treat this as an issue independent of party. 
Why does it not accept Lord Curzon’s invitation 
frankly, as it is offered? The Government knows it 
has failed; but refuses the remedy. Lord Roberts has 
this week called to the Government again. He has 
been blessed in his mission by the Radical newspaper 
of Glasgow as an ‘‘honest soldier’’. Lord Roberts 
is no longer cried down as the maker of mischief be- 
tween nations. It is now perceived his cause is too 
serious to be thus put away. 


Lord Roberts’ persuasion turns upon two or three 
cardinal points—that without discipline the bravest and 
best men cannot successfully meet an enemy; that we 
must have an armed force for home defence independent 
of the Regular Army ; that talk of our strength by sea 
is (even on the confession of our admirals) impertinent 
when we are talking of our strength by land. Lord 
Roberts on Wednesday told again the story of his 
Afghan campaign, as an illustration in the value of 
discipline. There were in Afghanistan six thousand 
trained men who never doubted they would pull 
through against the opposing horde. Such conviction 
came of discipline alone—belief in themselves, their 
comrades, their officers, and their ability to answer 
every call as it came. 


The Barristers’ Benevolent Association has been 
fortunately able to do a really benevolent act to Sir 
Rufus Isaacs. He was presiding as Attorney-General 
at the annual meeting, and Sir Edward Clarke and 
some other personages congratulated Sir Rufus on his 
happy issue so far from his Marconi troubles. Sir 
Rufus told the meeting that he had a great deal more 
‘lying dormant ”’ in vindication of himself than he has 
yet been able to say. He would have liked to unbosom 
then and there, but must wait. Being innocent in one’s 
own consciousness is a great deal, but we like to know 
that our profession thinks no worse of us; and Sir 
Rufus must be pleased with his chairmanship of the 
Barristers’ Benevolent. 


It is very unusual for a Court to order that all the 
costs of an action between private parties should be paid 
by the Treasury. The House of Lords did this in Mrs. 
Scott’s appeal case because it took a shape more of a 
public than of a private character. Mrs. Scott won her 
point that she was not guilty of contempt of court in 
publishing an account of her trial, which had been held 
in camera, to two or three friends after the trial was 
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over. Beyond that she was not interested. The other 
matters, which took four days of argument, and then 
engaged the Lords two months before they could give 
judgment, were in a sense extraneous to the parties, 
and it would have been unfair to saddle them with the 
costs. 


The most surprising thing about the decision is that 
the Divorce Court cannot hear any sort of case in 
secret, in camera. For years the Court acted as if it 
could. Now the Lords decide that neither it nor any 
other Court can exclude the public from hearing any 
kind of case. It could not be contempt of Court for 
Mrs. Scott to publish her report; and the Judge had 
no right to exclude reporters nor prevent newspapers 
from reporting what they liked. This is pretty startling 
after so much has been said about the reporting of 
ordinary divorce cases. But further, the Court of 
Appeal had decided that it could not review the Judge’s 
decision that Mrs. Scott had committed contempt of 
Court. It was a criminal matter, the Court said, and 
could not be appealed. Now the House of Lords settles 
that it is not a criminal matter, and can be appealed. 


Sir Edward Poynter, at the Academy Dinner last 
Saturday, coupled the toast of ‘‘ Literature’’ with the 
name of Canon Hannay, who needs re-introduction as 
‘George Birmingham’’. Canon Hannay has written 
and published sermons which do not sell; Mr. Birming- 
ham has written and published novels which sell by 
thousands, and has written also a successful play which 
is still running and will appear as a novel hereafter. 
Such a position entitled him, in his opinion, to sneer at 
critics, who told the public that the books they read 
were never literature, and that only plays which no one 
went to see could be classed as drama. The sight of 
a popular writer mocking critics is always distressing. 


When Canon Hannay, however, proceeded to com- 
pare religion and literature—his proper profession and 
his pseudo-profession—he certainly hit on some neat 
phrases. Both, he said, were being perpetually vexed 
by the kind of people ‘‘ who would invent cults and 
talk cants’’; whereas both were great simple things, 
immensely difficult for anyone to achieve. In fact, the 
Canon very nearly gave the Academic banqueters a 
sermon ; he at least suggested one which might well be 
taken to heart by the Royal Academicians. There were 
of course guests present. Lord Morley, perhaps, hardly 
needs literary direction from ‘‘ George Birmingham ”’ ; 
but Canon Hannay preaching, across the walnuts and 
the wine, against cults and cant to Mr. Churchill 
and Colonel Seely, must have been as good as a play. 


As we expected, the controversy between Mr. Justice 
Darling and Mr. W. S. Lilly over Benvenuto Cellini 
has widened out. So far, besides the opener and 
opposer of the debate, Sir Frederick Pollock and ‘‘ Miin- 
chausen ’’ have entered the lists. Miinchausen raises 
the preliminary objection that very likely Benvenuto’s 
wonderful shot was never fired, as Benvenuto was such 
a notorious liar—of the Renaissance type—and so 
perhaps the absolution was as mythical. Sir Frederick 
Pollock varies the description by mentioning that Ben- 
venuto was a Renommist—which is an erudite term for 
a swaggering liar and bully. 


The ‘‘ Times ”’ rather prematurely assumed that Mr. 
Justice Darling had been convinced by Mr. W. S. Lilly’s 
letters and summed up, speaking of his graceful with- 
drawal of the imputations. Mr. Justice Darling’s deli- 
cate irony had been rather misunderstood, as the Judge 
quickly explained. It is not the habit of such dexterous 
controversialists componere tantas lites, so readily. As 
far as we make out at present, Mr. Lilly, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, and ‘‘ Miinchausen ”’ hold that it was a common 
Middle Age procedure to grant a formal pardon for 
homicide in war—with no taint of murder; and as to 
the second case of Pompeo, a murder according to our 
ideas, Paul III. merely granted to Benvenuto a safe 
conduct as a temporal ruler, and not an absolution as 
a spiritual director. 


VOTES AND SUFFRAGETTES. 


* is not an easy—it is not even quite a safe—thing 

for a Unionist to fight the militant Suffragettes, for 
he can never tell, in the midst of an engagement, he 
may find himself at any moment set upon by the knight- 
errants of his own household. The debate on Mr. 
Dickinson’s Bill showed this very well. Near its close 
Mr. F. E. Smith put with force and truth what 
should be an overwhelming argument against the Bill 
with every Unionist now. He said that the country had 
given no mandate whatever for the Bill, and therefore 
the House of Commons had no right to force it into 
law. How could he believe in and use this argument 
against the Home Rule Bill and yet not believe in and 
use it when the question of women’s votes came up? He 
could not, of course, and should not; and none of us 
can who values consistency. The country has not been 
asked about the Bill, and the country is dead against 
the Bill. But at this point a very good and powerful 
Unionist indeed sets on Mr. F. E. Smith with whips 
and scorpions. Apparently Lord Hugh Cecil would 
hale off Mr. Smith to the nearest ‘‘ lunatic asylum ” 
for saying what every Unionist knows, what every 
Unionist has been insisting since the Government 
brought in its Home Rule Bill. It is amazing! All 
we can say is that Mr. F. E. Smith, if he were to be 
sent off to Lord Hugh’s asylum, would not go alone. 
He would take with him the rest of the Front Opposi- 
tion bench ; and probably the bulk of the rank and file— 
till in the end Lord Hugh might find himself carrying 
on the whole work of Opposition in the company of 
Mr. Goulding and a few other knight-errants. 

Mr. Goulding indeed seems in this matter to be quite 
as fond of quixotic knight-errantry as Lord Hugh 
Cecil. He begs the House of Commons not to mix up 
the question of votes for women with the question of 
the militant Suffragettes! Now this is amazing as 
Lord Hugh’s line. If there are two things which can- 
not be disentangled just now, they are votes and Suffra- 
gettes. The militant Suffragettes are much too bold 
and thoroughgoing to wish to disentangle them ; and in 
truth the women, to do them justice, are much more 
consistent and logical in their attitude and argument 
than most of their knights. Take the case of Mr. 
Wedgwood, Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Lansbury, 
who went a week ago to Trafalgar Square to vindi- 
cate the right of free speech and liberty. It is a tempta- 
tion to Unionists to give a little interested suppert to 
rebels in the opposite camp: the temptation is constant 
in party politics, and both sides give way to it from 
time to time, naturally enough. But Unionists have 
done well in this instance to resist the temptation. For 
one thing, the spectacle of this trio raising the banner 
of free speech is really a little too much for any Unionist 
to stomach. Mr. Wedgwood and Mr. Keir Hardie are 
members of Parliament, whilst till quite lately Mr. 
George Lansbury was one—so we can test the sincerity 
of their demand for free speech. We have not looked 
back to the division lists of the House of Commons 
when Mr. Lansbury was still an M.P.; but unless we 
are much mistaken he, as well as Mr. Wedgwood and 
Mr. Keir Hardie, pretty consistently voted (1) for the 
gag and guillotine in the House of Commons and 
(2) for the Home Rule Bill. Now it is obviously impos- 
sible to honour free speech and to vote for the gag 
in order that your opponents may be prevented from 
speaking. 

We dare say there are casuists or unconscious hypo- 
crites who would argue that they vote for the gag and 
guillotine which stops free speech really because they 
wish to see the mass of the people more free ! Casuistry 
and unconscious hypocrisy are capable of any subtlety— 
or absurdity—of the kind. But we need not waste a 
moment in arguing with them. The plain truth, the 
only truth is that the gag and guillotine, whenever and 
for whatever object used, are utterly opposed to the 
principle of free speech. They are as much opposed to 
it as the knout. 

The second count against Mr. Wedgwood M.P., Mr. 
Keir Hardie M.P. and Mr. George Lansbury is still 
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worse : they voted—and doubtless directly they get the 
chance they will vote again—for the Bill which is to put 
upwards of a million protesting Ulstermen under their 
traditional enemies—the Irish Nationalists. 

And this is the sweet trio that ventures to go to 
Trafalgar Square and proclaim the cause of Liberty and 
Free Speech ! 

It is perhaps quite natural that people so muddled 
should confound the attitude of the North of Ireland 
with their own—the attitude of Ulster and the attitude 
of hysteria! Thus when disorderly people are pre- 
vented from making speeches in spots where, for the 
public safety and convenience, no one is allowed to 
make speeches; and when those they agree with are 
punished for acts of mad violence, for burning houses, 
and destroying golf greens, and smashing windows, and 
pouring boot-blacking into the pillar-boxes and so forth 
—their cry is that it is grossly unfair of the authorities 
to impede and punish them and let Sir Edward Carson, 
Mr. Bonar Law and the Irish Unionists go scot-free ! 

What can you do with people so confused and 
whimsical as this? Mr. McKenna has been in- 
effectual so far; but it must in common fairness be 
admitted that he has to deal with a very difficult class— 
as well as having to deal with a Cabinet which does 
not know its own mind for the simple reason that—as 
the debate this week showed once more—it has no mind 
in the matter. 

There is of course no relation whatever between what 
Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Bonar Law have said and 
what the militant Suffragettes are doing: it needs only 
the most modest political intelligence to distinguish 
between these things. If Sir Edward Carson and Mr. 
Bonar Law and the Ulster Unionists were to go about 
doing, or inciting, such acts, the authorities would have 
no choice but to arrest and punish them. The Unionist 
leaders and the Ulster leaders have never preached or 
incited acts of violence to property and life. What 
they have done has been this, and this only: 
first, they have warned the Government that if it per- 
sists in brutally forcing Ulster out of the Act of Union, 
and putting Ulster at the bidding of the Irish 
Nationalists, there is quite sure to be resistance in the 
North of Ireland and that blood will be spilt ; secondly, 
they have said that, in such an event, they will feel 
bound to stand by Ulster. 

That, as everybody who follows politics at all 
seriously knows, has been and is the line of the Unionist 
and Ulster leaders. What likeness does it bear to 
acts of disorder, law-breaking and law-defying? It 
bears absolutely none. The thing can be grasped by 
a child. 

As to the relevance between the question of the 
women’s vote and the question of the women rioters, 
nothing in the world could be much more relevant. 
Why, everybody knows that it is the militant Suffra- 
gette, and the militant Suffragette only, who has 
brought the whole question of the woman’s vote to the 
forefront of politics. Who is there that will pretend 
that, had it not been for the women who broke the 
windows and set afire the kiosks and spoilt the golf 
greens, and kicked one Minister, broke in another 
Minister’s hat and produced a dog-whip against a third 
Minister—the agitation would still have been formid- 
able and urgent to-day? A few Girton girls never 
made the movement. Nor did the women’s branch of 
the National Liberal Federation make it. The window- 
breakers and the hunger-strikers should be given their 
due : it is they who have rushed to the front a question 
in which the great bulk of women are not interested. 

The Government and its Press exclaim that it is the 
militants who have killed the Bill. Very possibly, but 
then without them there would never have been any- 
thing but a strictly academic Bill and a strictly 
academic debate which would have died of inanition. 
No; the suffrage movement to-day is the movement of 
the violent section. The Parnells, not the Butts, of 
woman suffrage have been the telling agitators. So 
those who believe in order and law are naturally glad 
the Bill was lost. 


CLEARER AIR. 


HIS is the time for steadier thought about the 
Albanian question. Now that Montenegro has 
seen reason, the principles of policy are established, 
and though the diplomatists have still to work out the 
details and are not yet ready for public explanations 
of their conduct, they can be helped by having behind 
them a body of sober European opinion. There is room 
for a frankness that would have been impossible a 
week ago, because it is now clear that Europe can get 
what it wants. The way is open for a settlement. But if 
that settlement is to endure it must be worth more than 
the paper on which it is worked out. It must have life 
given it through active goodwill. No word is more 
shamefully abused than goodwill. Time after time it is 
used as an excuse for not thinking. Is there strain 
between England and Germany? Then be sure that 
Radical journalists will rush forward to say that 
goodwill will relieve it. Goodwill by itself can relieve 
nothing in international affairs. What is wanted is 
good sense which goodwill can make triumphant. In 
this Albanian question we have had good sense. With- 
out it Austria and Russia would never have come to 
terms at all. It is because we have now to deal with 
the results of good sense that goodwill is required. 
For good sense has achieved a compromise, and 
compromises rarely commend themselves to popular 
feeling. 

The European compromise is about to take geo- 
graphical shape in the new State of Albania, whose 
southern boundary, it may be noted, may yet cause 
trouble. What is required is that Albania shall be a 
real country, not a State of cards threatening to tumble 
down the instant its builders’ fingers are withdrawn. 
Albania must bear its share of European stress and 
strain, and that strain will be no small one. Take 
first its immediate neighbours, Montenegro, Servia, 
and Greece. They have not made the new Albania, and 
until it has justified itself will eye it rather askance. 
Each of them might hope to profit by its collapse. For 
Montenegro there would be Scutari and the north, for 
Greece Avlona and the south, for Servia a window in the 
Adriatic with commodious access thereto. It is not 
mutual jealousies that have made these three Powers 
abandon their claims. They have given way to Euro- 
pean pressure, and if Europe’s work be feeble, they will 
strain after their chance. The pessimist might exclaim 
that nothing but an international occupation can keep 
Albania quiet against such pressure. But why should 
not Albania maintain herself? After all it is not so long 
since Bulgaria hankered after territory which she now 
grants to be Serb and Greek. The change has come 
not because the Bulgars have been chastened—on the 
contrary, they seem likely to ask for more than their 
allies will grant—but because they realise that Greece 
and Servia are respectable States with power behind 
them—countries to be dealt with, not bullied. So it 
will be with Albania if all goes well. Let the new 
Government show itself able to assert its authority right 
up to its frontiers, let its administration of the railway 
to the coast be honest and efficient, and it will win the 
respect it requires. All Foreign Offices are wonderfully 
ready to deal with things as they find them. 

Europe’s task then is clear enough in outline. The 
point now presents itself that Europe is not entirely 
disinterested. Both Austria and Italy have hoped to 
expand into Albania. The temptation must be strong 
upon them to wish the new Albania weak. Then they 
could déal with it as England and Russia have dealt 
with Persia, with whose affairs no Conference of 
Ambassadors interferes. An economic agreement would 
grow into dual control, and when dual control worked 
badly each Power would hope to be strong enough to 
best the other in the eventual partition. That course 
means bloodshed in the long run, if not between Austria 
and Italy themselves, then between one or both of them 
and the Balkan League or Russia. Only goodwill 
can avert that danger. Good sense has made it clear 
that there must be an Albania now, but it has yet to be 
admitted that Albania is to endure. This is, of course, 
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the most critical aspect of the whole matter, and Britain, 
which has nothing at stake, must not presume to lecture 
the interested Powers. But we may fairly admire the 
exemplary patience which Austria has shown during the 
last six months. Nothing in all Francis Joseph’s reign 
reflects greater credit on him or has done more to 
strengthen the prestige of Austria among the nations 
than his handling of this crisis. Thanks to Austria’s 
restraint, Italian interests have not been much affected 
until the last two or three weeks, during which the 
Italian Government has shown all zeal to co-operate with 
Vienna. The greatest test is still to come, for it is 
harder to abnegate than to remain inactive; but it is 
fair to say that the series of quiet talks in London has 
created a better atmosphere than could have been hoped 
for last autumn, and that as far as external conditions 
are concerned the new State has a good chance. 

But Albania’s chief need is a strong Government able 
to combine and control tribes who have not really been 
governed, as civilisation understands the word, since 
the Roman Empire broke down. In face of this tremen- 
dous problem it is really amazing that mere amateurs 
in Near Eastern politics should come forward with any 
proposals at all. We have nothing against Ismail 
Kemal, but it certainly should not count in his favour 
that he knows the jargon of Western European politics. 
On the other hand, we hold no brief for Essad Pasha. 
All that can be said about him is that he has an army 
behind him. He would make a King if that army were fit 
for use and he knew how to use it. Only Essad may 
be an adventurer, just as Ismail may be a windbag. We 
have really no evidence on which to go, and so must 
necessarily leave the whole matter in the hands of the 
experts. There are certain to be amateurs who will 
answer that there are no experts, or that if there are 
the Ambassadors are not of their number. Certainly 
acquaintance with the capitals of Europe and with the 
habits of diplomacy no more fits a man to settle the 
constitution of Albania than does a little talk with 
Albanians on a mission or a traveller’s knowledge of 
the country itself. But we are convinced that there isa 
whole corpus of opinion filed away in the archives at 
Rome, Vienna, and even S. Petersburg. Austria and 
Italy have been watching Albania for half a century. It 
has been the duty of their Governments to be ready 
to take advantage of any turn in the uncertain course of 
events. The best men that could be found have been 
sent to the Consulates in the country, and their reports 
represent years of anxious and detailed observation. 
Naturally all this information has its bias. Austrians 
and Italians have not studied Albania for its own sake 
but for the sake of Austria and Italy. But in every 
report they wrote these observers must have had in their 
minds the question, What should we do if we had to 
govern this country? and the question itself is evidence 
of sound knowledge. There may be some who believe 
that all this knowledge would achieve poor results 
against the instinct of an ill-informed man who pro- 
claimed his sympathy with the Albanian people. Critics 
of this sort do not deserve a reply, if only because there 
is no evidence that an Albanian people as yet exists at 
all. So far as we know, Albania is chiefly made up of 
tribes who follow their leaders and fight one another. 
For the next few weeks it will be the business of the 
Governments of Europe to consider how they can best 
turn these warring tribes into a nation. European 
statesmanship will require to have before it every helpful 
fact, and the facts can only be tabled in secret., Is it 
likely that Austria and Italy will proclaim to the world 
all they know and thus let a possible opponent make use 
of information laboriously acquired? Only with every 
guarantee of secrecy is it possible for there to be that 
freedom of talk which the situation demands. The 
constitution of Albania must be settled, just as_ the 
frontier of Albania has been settled, round a table in 
London, and all that general opinion can do is to make 
it clear that it understands the diplomatists’ aim and 
will support their endeavours to achieve it. 


HOUSING AND PARTIES. 


E make no apology for returning once more to 
the subject of housing legislation. Public 

opinion is becoming more and more concentrated on 
the topic to the embarrassment of a Government fresh 
from the slaughter of the Unionist Housing Bill. But 
the ghost of that measure still walks the earth, and 
not least in the division of Newmarket, while Ministers 
are boggling horribly over the embarrassments into 
which Mr. Burns’ foolish and intemperate speech of 
last year has plunged them. The situation indeed 
savours of comedy for everybody except the people 
who are deprived of their homes by the unscrupu- 
lous partisanship of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the blind self-satisfaction and folly 
of the President of the Local Government Board. 
The Liberal candidate in Newmarket declares in 
favour of the Boscawen Bill: Mr. Lloyd George 
answers by writing him a letter in which he 
calls that Bill ‘‘crude and pettifogging’’ and 
declares that it would do more harm than good. Mr. 
Burns says that the Government is opposed ‘‘ in 
principle ’’ to a State grant in aid of housing, and after 
a chorus of indignant protest from the Liberal and 
Labour benches the Prime Minister in answering a 
question declines to commit the Government to any 
such view. While the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
emphasising the gravity of the evil and talking about 
‘‘extirpating the slums ”’ and an “‘ ill-housed peasan- 
try ’’, Mr. Burns is denying the existence of the evil and 
calmly accusing the Chancellor of being responsible by 
his Limehouse speech for a shortage of 60,000 cottages ! 
Mr. Lloyd George writes that the ‘‘ question must be 
dealt with and that soon’’ (though he must know per- 
fectly well it will not be dealt with while Mr. Burns 
sticks to his present post), while Mr. Asquith calmly 
announces that there is no time this session and con- 
sequently this year. We suppose it is a question which 
merely ‘‘ brooks no delay ’’. The wicked in this matter 
are indeed fleeing in confusion, but they are being 
heartily pursued. There is indeed no better omen for 
the future than the great advance the Unionist leaders, 
and notably Mr. Walter Long, have made over Hous- 
ing Reform. When the Housing Bill was first intro- 
duced in 1912 it received somewhat meagre support 
from the Opposition Front Bench, Mr. F. E. Smith 
end Mr. H. W. Forster being its only champions, 
though Mr. Bonar Law said a word in its favour. This 
year Mr. Walter Long, as ex-President of the Local 
Government Board, practically took charge of the 
measure. Still the progress of the Bill, which is 
by common consent extraordinarily popular in the con- 
stituencies, is entirely due to the indefatigable per- 
sistence and zeal of Sir Arthur Boscawen and of the 
Unionist Social Reformers. We make this comment 
advisedly. There has been introduced this week by 
some private Unionist members a Bill for applying the 
Trades Boards Act to certain agricultural counti 
where wages are notoriously low. The Bill may 
right or wrong, but the ‘‘Standard ”’ says it is attract- 
ing a great deal of not unfavourable attention in the 
Newmarket contest, and it would be well for Unionists 
not to be too prompt in condemning it. 

The real villain of the Housing piece is Mr. Lloyd 
George. Mr. Burns is after all an honest reactionary : 
he rather reminds one of Mr. Burgess in ‘‘ Candida ’”’, 
the self-made master who believes that all that improved 
conditions for the lower classes spells is ‘‘ uppishness 
and drink in working men’’, and that anyone who had 
his shrewdness and thriftiness would have made as 
much money as he has. This type always despises the 
class from which it springs: it is not a very amiable 
or admirable trait, but is a perfectly genuine one. Mr. 
Lloyd George has no such excuse. With all his 
faults he has imagination. He knows perfectly well 
that the people want houses, no one better. But he 
would rather that 100,000 went houseless than that 
the Liberal party should lose a bye-election by admitting 
that the Opposition have been right in this matter and 
his own party wrong. He knows perfectly well that 
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his own name is a blown one and his land-bursting cam- 
paign still-born, that his influence in the Cabinet is 
nil and his Whig enemies openly triumphing over him. 
But if he is not allowed to do anything for housing 
certainly no one else shall be allowed to do it—so people 
must live for years under vile conditions till Mr. Lloyd 
George has lived down the Marconi scandal and routed 
the foes of his own household. It is a case of this 
year, next year, some time, never! This is a deliberate 
sinning against the light not readily to be forgiven any 
man. 

Let us look closer into Mr. Lloyd George’s record 
in this matter. It is a black one. During the 
last five years of Unionist government and the first 
two years of Liberal power roughly an average of 
100,000 cottages were built in this country. In the 
year before the Budget campaign 87,000 were so built ; 
in the year of that campaign 10,000 were built; in the 
following year 70,000 were built. The figures are Mr. 
Burns’—so is the explanation—people ‘‘ were in a 
fright’’. In a word, the language of Limehouse and 
Newcastle, full of threats of extermination against 
holders of and dealers in land and houses—apart 
altogether from the actual burden of taxation—precipi- 
tated a veritable panic in a certain type of enterprise 
and property. Building was paralysed, and at the lowest 
estimate 60,000 houses which ought to have been built 
were not built! And why? Because the Liberal party 
were in a hole and contained one man who would 
stick at nothing to pull them out of it. Out of the 
estimated deficit of 100,000 cottages more than half can 
be traced directly to the great Social Reformer, the 
Tribune of the People. The First Fruit of the great 
Budget on Land is a financial loss, fewer houses and 
more officials. 

But even without this the situation is serious enough. 
The cottages built before the great fall in land values 
in the late ’seventies are coming to the end of their use- 
ful life and the shortage will therefore tend to increase 
rather than to diminish. It is the duty of the Unionist 
party to press this matter hard on Ministers, and either 
to shame or frighten them into action, or failing that to 
do the work themselves the moment they are returned 
to power. The folly and obstinacy of Ministers have 
given the Opposition a great opportunity which must 
neither be wasted nor thrown away. In taking this 
course they will be living up to the traditions of their 
party. Of all the Housing legislation passed in this 
country during the last sixty years, only two Acts of 
any importance, those of 1882 and 1909, stand to the 
credit of the Liberal Government! The rest are the 
work of Disraeli and Lord Salisbury. 


MR. CHURCHILL R.A. 


oe is always something startling in the dis- 
covery of naiveté, even crudity in clever men. 
They are sometimes so competent and_ successful 
in their own jobs, they are often so celebrated 
for their dexterity, their fighting tactics and 
assurance that perhaps illogically we accept them 
in an all-round spirit. We argue that a man so 
prominent and brilliant and ready, so intellectual 
as the First Lord of the Admiralty must see all 
round him with an unclouded vision. And then at some 
incidental banquet, attempting to tune his speech to 
the topical interest of the moment, he delivers himself 
upon the ethics of Art and we are quite shocked by the 
shallow triteness of his philosophy. We should not 
expect him to be versed in inner criticism, but for some 
reason we are taken aback at his commonplace inability 
to see large principles. 

Speaking at the Royal Academy banquet, Mr. 
Churchill is reported to have said that he had been rack- 
ing his brains to discover even a far-fetched connexion 
between Art and the modern battleship ‘‘—(Laughter) ’’. 
But he had to confess that he found it very difficult to 
appreciate in these formidable engines any of those 
qualities of grace and beauty which perhaps were asso- 


ciated with ships of the line, and to which artists would | matter. 


look as material. ‘‘ Modern ships do certainly not offer 
much ground for the artist to work upon’’, was the 
conclusion of Mr. Churchill’s unfortunate sortie into 
matters he has obviously never thought about. This 
kind of philistine attitude towards Art in its relation to 
living needs and expression is just what we expect from 
provincial and suburban minds; but somehow one is 
surprised to find the clever First Lord of the Admiralty 
with that class of mind. The impression he usually 
makes is of a wider intellect, a more working and elastic 
philosophy. The view that grace and beauty are fixed 
values, artificial qualities outside practical needs and 
use and identical with so-called ‘‘ picturesqueness ’’ is 
at once so bourgeois in the artistic scale and so per- 
nicious that a man of Mr. Churchill’s standing who 
encourages it must be regarded with dismay. How is it 
possible for fine art, fine engineering, splendid architec- 
ture to exist in a society where philistinism so blandly 
airs itself in such high places? That Mr. Churchill’s 
remark should have been appreciated with laughter 
within Burlington House of course surprises none; 
academic Art has no concern with living Art. 

When will it dawn on the First Lord that the con- 
nexion (which he racked his brains to find) between Art 
and battleships is no more elusive than the connexion 
between a thing and itself? Can he not realise 
that these monster vessels, battleships or liners, are 
themselves works of art, not yet as complete as, but 
in kind one with, the galleons and sloops, the temples 
and bridges that were built quite unconsciously of the 
picturesque? How can vessels purely designed to 
answer the requirements of vast strength and speed, 
built honestly to attain perfection of mobility and en- 
durance but be works of art, unless we assume that 
Art is a little irrelevant concern of trimmings and orna- 
ment? How disastrous this assumption has been to 
architecture is apparent on every side, and if we 
persisted in cultivating superstitious ignorance that 
shrinks and crosses itself at the sound of words, 
that flaccidly collapses at the mere mention of steel 
battleships or concrete buildings, we might never 
emerge from the condition of pseudo-picturesque. 

But to Mr. Churchill and his academic audience Art 
cannot be connected with living thought; what was in 
the beginning must mechanically apply for ever, no 
matter how needs change or how man’s intellect and 
imagination progress by adaptability. We would not 
like to say that such lack of imagination and so feeble 
a sense of comparative history, in one direction, neces- 
sarily invalidates Mr. Churchill’s authority in other 
directions, professionally his own. But it seems argu- 
able that a man who will pronounce like this upon 
matters he is obviously unqualified to mention can 
hardly be blessed with circumspection or the power of 
lucid analytic thought. For this is not a subtle point 
of expertise—whether Duccio or Cimabue painted such- 
and-such for instance—but a matter that lies open to 
everyone who cares to use his reason. Taking Mr. 
Churchill’s word for it that he cannot yet see the 
‘beauty’ of a battleship, and supplying as explana- 
tion that he lacks both pictorial sense and imagination 
and is imposed on by commonplace philistine criticism, 
what have we? A man who will glibly echo super- 
stitions without having troubled to play his critical 
faculty on them; a man of hazy notions assimilated 
from hearsay. 

Inasmuch as battleships and liners are materialisa- 
tions of man’s thought and ideals, structures conditioned 
by environment and real demand, inhabited, who can 
doubt it, by the imagination of their builders, they are 
Art as undeniably as is architecture. It is time that 
our very public men, if they are liable to public speeches, 
should show knowledge of such rudiments, and 
sympathy with the large body of artists who are striving 
to educate the public to outgrow the stage of pic- 
turesqueness. Whether our remarkable Academicians, 
whose métier is pseudo-classical illustration, could 
develop a spirit grand enough to get in contact with the 
comparatively gigantic spirit of a warship i@yanother 
Certainly none of them could paint the 
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Parthenon or a London street. But then the Parthenon 
and battleships, not primarily intended as material for 
illustrators, may very possibly be indifferent to this loss. 
After all there is no real necessity that a work of art 
in order to be connected with Art should be painted for 
the Academy. 


THE CITY. 


ONFIDENCE is undoubtedly returning to the 
Stock Exchange. The only really disturbing 
factor this week has been the failure of the Brazilian 
loan issue, and this was disturbing merely because it 
was disappointing. It had been thought that arrange- 
ments would be made for the complete success of 
this—the first big issue after the settlement of the 
Balkan problem—especially as the greatest financial 
house in the world was responsible for the issue; but 
no such arrangements were made. The underwriting 
of the loan was very widely distributed, and as soon as 
the prospectus was printed some of the underwriters 
began to dispose of stock at a price which would pro- 
vide them with a small profit. As the underwriting 
commission was 1} per cent. a small profit was obtain- 
able at a quotation of 14 discount, and it was at that 
price that dealings commenced. Probably the under- 
writers who first sold at this level were influenced by 
the established fact that the public has of late displayed 
a strong determination not to subscribe for new securi- 
ties at the issue price; but whatever their purpose the 
effect was that only 6 per cent. of the loan was publicly 
subscribed. And naturally so; for what attraction 
was there in subscribing for bonds at 97 when they 
could be bought in the market at 96 and even less? 
However, there is a good demand for the bonds at a 
discount. The public recognises that the terms on 
which they have been offered are decidedly cheap, and 
there is little doubt that the issue will be well absorbed. 
The greatly improved political outook in Eastern 
Europe has had a beneficial influence in all the markets, 
and, having regard to the holidays and the approach 
of the settlement on the Stock Exchange, the tone has 
been very good. If there were only a little more busi- 
ness it would be perfectly safe to say that higher prices 
would be registered all round the ‘‘ House ’’ during the 
next account. As it is, all forecasts are conditional 
upon the mood of the public. 
support, professional traders are obliged to protect 
themselves by snatching small profits, a procedure 
which militates against a steady advance in prices; 
and the merest breath of rumour of an unfavourable 
nature in regard to the international situation suffices 
to depress markets to an undue extent. One thing, 
however, is certain: although the public may not buy, 
it will not sell; and the odds are immensely in favour 
of rising markets. Practically all good-class shares 
among Home Rails, Canadians, Americans, Foreign 
Rails and South African mines may safely be bought for 
an appreciation in capital value in the long run, even 
though the markets may have a see-saw action in the 
meantime. 
Home Rails have benefited by the announcement of 
a 4 per cent. increase in freight rates to come into 
force on 1 July. Canadian Pacifics have naturally 
responded to the improved European outlook, which has 
been reflected in all inter-bourse stocks. Wall Street 
is now hoping for good crop reports, and there is no 
question that the prospect of bumper harvests would 
do much to counteract the recent depressing influences. 
The hope of currency reform in the United States is 
also encouraging, and as regards tariff revision every- 
thing is now known. Any changes in the proposed 
law can only be favourable to finance and commerce. 
Some uncertainty still exists concerning the situation 
in Mexico, and Mexican Railway securities must 
therefore be regarded as distinctly speculative hold- 
ings, although the prospect appears to be improving. 
The expected upward movement in Brazil Common 
has commenced, but it must be remembered that the 
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stock is hardly yet in sight of dividends. San Paulos | 


are receiving good support from _ well-informed 
quarters, and Leopoldinas keep firm in anticipation of 
an increased dividend. Regarding the forecasts of 
a rise in the dividend on Peruvian Corporation Prefer- 
ence stock from 2} to 2} or 2% per cent., it should be 
borne in mind that, while the forecasts may be fully justi- 
fied, the dividend is not due for some months. 

The publication of the Marconi Technical Com- 
mittee’s report gave strength to the share market, and 
rumours are in circulation about a forthcoming divi- 
dend. Marconi shares, however, are quite high enough 
at the present level in the opinion of careful observers. 
The latest statistics in regard to the nitrate position 
are interpreted by optimists as being quite favourable 
to nitrate companies generally. Industrial shares as 
a whole are well supported, but the fear of labour 
trouble on the Clyde makes for caution. Among 
mining shares the best Kaffirs, such as Crown Mines 
and Modderfonteins, look like favourable purchases, 
and if Kaffirs move up Rhodesians should follow. The 
commencement of the rainy season in Nigeria is 
attracting attention to Tin shares. The better tone 
of the Rubber market is well maintained, and Oil 
shares are likely to participate in any general improve- 
ment. The newcomer, the Melissa Hill Oil Company, 
with a capital of £150,000, appears to have good pro- 
spects : it is anticipated that the ultimate earnings will 
be 30 per cent., and if the directors are able to set aside 
from the profits enough to return the capital in ten 
years as promised, the shareholder will have good 
cause to congratulate himself. Of course all oil com- 
panies are more or less speculative, but the reports on 
the Melissa go to suggest that the speculative element 
has been reduced to a minimum. 


**—WHATEVER GODS THERE BE.”’ 


- ENLEY? Who was he?’’ I heard a young 

man who pretends to write ask the other day, 
and I wondered at the heavy ignorance of our present 
scribes. The abounding personality which reveiled in 
this May weather in verses half idyllic, half Rabelaisian 
is growing shadowy. The master who won more than 
any the devotion of his young men, controlled and 
shaped their writing, has found as yet no biographer 
among them. Where is the “‘ Life’’ talked of long 
since as due from an excellent craftsman of his school? 


cannot appear in any formal dictionary article. So 
one is grateful for Mr. Cope Cornford’s little study * 
just published, in itself a striking tribute to the loyalty 
and steady affection which Henley won from his 
disciples. A tribute, I say, but not altogether a happy 
one, for an immense and sustained eulogy can please 
no one who knew the man. What Henley says of 
another exuberant artist, self-taught and immortal, 
one might say of himself. He sinned repeatedly 
against taste; he could be both noisy and vulgar; he 
was sometimes mawkish (a vice he particularly derided 
in others), and often extravagant; but his work is full 
of splendid sincerity ; he spoke out, or rather hit out, 
against Grocerdom, the gospel of Samuel Smiles, 
the cult of the sentimental, and the restrictions of the 
world-improver who wants everybody to live in a 
sober, Jaeger world, full of his taboos and suppressions. 

The ‘‘ Scots ’’ (later the ‘‘ National ’’) ‘‘ Observer ’’, 
and the ‘‘New Review’’ I read with attention 
in earlier days. They were brimful of good things, 
the liveliest critical and romantic writing of the day. 
There were thwackings to be enjoyed, good, down- 
right blows, which must have pleased, one thought, 
the victims as well as the sympathisers. Yet in all 
this vigorous display of learning and independence the 
master did not quite please me—neither he nor his 
friend Stevenson, for all his delicate grace. Adjectives 
and mannerisms stood out for both in their work, and 
shouted, ‘‘ Admire me! You mustn’t miss this ’’; 
and their views of life were so insistently stated as to 


J * “Ww. E, Henley.” By L. Cope Cornford. ‘ Modern Bio- 


graphies.’’ London: Constable, 1913. 1s. net. 
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become tedious. The Rabelaisian heartiness of the 
one and the gay fortitude of the other grew into an 
obsession. But for their admirable writing they might 
have been the cranks with whom they were wearied, 
turning their opinion-mills and neglecting a restless 
audience. Some of us did not need to have the spirit 
of youth, adventure and wine so constantly adver- 
tised, like S. Simeon Stylites, at the top of a column. 
It was only in his last years that I came to know 
Henley by face as well as by letter, at a time when new 
friends were, I think, not unwelcome. He lived at 
Woking, prematurely buried for the Londoner, who 
does not like a journey and a dusty walk at the end. 
Through miles, as it seemed, of mean and undis- 


tinguished streets we plodded to his house. ‘* You 
look sad ’’, said my friend on the way. ‘‘ Well’’, I 
replied, ‘‘ look at the neighbourhood.’’ He owned 


that it was depressing, though he had a fine idealism 
which sees any country where a great figureis through 
a warm, purple haze of imagination. 

At last we arrived. The house was pleasant, not 
typically suburban; we rang the bell, and a man in 
shirtsleeves, smoking a pipe, opened the door after a 
while, as if he had something better to do, and gruffly 
questioned our business. It was doubtful if we could 
see the master; his tone was repellent, his whole 
attitude odd. I suggested that we were quite ready 
to go away if he liked, though we had an engagement 
with Mr. Henley, and we got in. He had been sleep- 
ing, and I was sorry to disturb him, but he rose to 
vigour in a moment. He talked with my friend, and 
his square, massive face radiated when Kipling was 
mentioned. My friend was a writer of books and a 
man who knew the wide world. They were soon deep 
in authors and tendencies, and I was content to listen. 
Here was Stevenson’s Burly, something less than 
“boisterous and piratic’’; he had mellowed with 
advancing age; but he was eager, forcible, rich with 
‘** Kipling is always trying to pluck the 
heart out of a mystery in twenty minutes. Yes, and 
he does it, the fellow.’’ I got a word in here and a 
little attention. My friend, ever the most tactful of 
men, explained how I knew about such things. Henley 
turned on me with a new interest, transfigured me 
with a flood of talk of old days and new; there was a 
call for ‘‘liquor’’; a dear friend of mine was 
denounced, I remember, as a ‘‘ splendid scoundrel ’’, 
and we went away in a blaze of glory. Such a man 
should have been crowded with grateful listeners; 
yet he seemed lonely, and for one who had delivered 
some hard blows in his time curiously sensitive to 
criticism of his own work. But he would hear reason 
—apart from some people who were the whipper- 
snappers of criticism—and it was delightful to hear 
him praise those he had helped on the way to success. 
He never emphasised his part; he did not din ‘‘ dis- 
coveries ’’ of his into your ears; he did not suggest, 
as Mr. Cornford does, that criticism, either of art or 
letters, began and ended with himself. 

The shadow of illness and weariness was already on 
his brow, but he cast it off. He might have been as 
healthy as a cowboy fresh from the mountains; but 
there was nothing heavy in his face. I saw afterwards 
a photograph of him that might have pictured an elderly 
churchwarden, and wondered how it could have hap- 
pened. I did not find him ‘‘ leonine’’, as Mr. Cornford 
does ; without knowing him I should not have judged 
him an artist. Take away the Promethean spark 
which fired him, and I should have guessed the presence 
of a thoroughly English and massive intelligence, not 
imaginative, but supremely capable. Where had I 
seen such a face before, full of a solidity which might 
easily degenerate into stolidity, but mantling with 
Teady speech, with enthusiasm hidden in repose? I 
was puzzled for days. Then I recalled the vision of 
William Morris pleading for ancient buildings as if 
they were his nearest and dearest. Both spoke with 
the eagerness of a boy, and both, I believe, in private 
life were admirable artists in strong language. Both 
Seemed above the nervousness and fastidiousness which 


often come to overwrought men of letters and make 
the tame and savourless society of the Philistine agree- 
able by contrast. Here were men, good, downright 
honest men, and they lent no colour to the theory 
(amply, alas, supported elsewhere) that literature is 
a morbid secretion, and abhors health. Mr. Cornford 
erects and knocks down a booby of ‘‘ Henley as a 
bloodless, nervous valetudinarian’’. I never heard 
anywhere of such a conception, which is contradicted 
by every line of Henley’s writing. It seems to me as 
idle as the suggestion that the death of Queen Victoria 
was followed by a ‘‘ tragic, inevitable descent ”’ in life 
and letters. Henley, when he was at Woking, rejoiced 
in a motor ride. He would have been the first to revel 
in the air ride at over sixty miles an hour. He wrote 
the elegy of Victoria, but he was not a Victorian. He 
was after new forms, and the revival of old freedoms. 
He would have denounced the slipshod writing and the 
idle voluminousness of to-day, but he would have found 
more good in the world of art and letters than his 
disciple. X. 


SHAKESPEARE AT DRURY LANE. 
By JoHn PALMER. 


ECAUSE Mr. Forbes-Robertson has clean and 
classic features, because his brow is lofty, because 

he is not made in the rosy image of a mean sensual 
man, people have come to talk of him as of a walking 
intellect ; of a man who, if he does not think too much, 
thinks as much as is good for him; of a man with a 
tremendous apparatus of logical machinery, which he 
sets to work upon Hamlet or Shylock or Othello, 
thereby engineering wonderful products of the brain for 
the especial delight of superior people. This is entirely 
wrong. The remarkable thing about Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson’s playing—the thing which distinguishes him 
from most of his contemporaries—is not intellect. He 


.has intellect, of course. He is equal to the cleverest 


in all those qualities of playing which are the special 
function of intellect—in the adjustment of technical 
means to esthetic ends, in critical measurement of his 
material, in perpetual selection and rejection of the 
hundred possibilities which suggest themselves to every 
artist after his rough conception is formed. Intuition 
comes and goes: it is the humbler task of intelligence 
to record and to fix it. In this humbler task of intelli- 
gence Mr. Robertson is thoroughly proficient. But the 
work of his intellect is not the striking, important and 
distinguishing part of Mr. Robertson’s art. Imagina- 
tion is his loftier distinction. Praising Mr. Robertson 
for his intellect is like praising a man who can paint 
like Titian for being able to do square root. 

Merchant of Venice ’’ is no bad example of 
the gulf between reason and imagination. What a 
stumbling-block is in this play for the expert playgoer 
who talks about probability, about things ‘* which stand 
to reason’’, about things likely or unlikely to happen 
—the playgoer who solemnly cites before the bar of 
his intelligence Shylock and Portia, asks whether 
Antonio would allow himself to be bound, and quarrels 
with the terms of Portia’s father’s will! These reason- 
able people are a nuisance, from the rabid infidels who 
would have no financial transaction in a play by Shake- 
speare that might not take place between English 
Cabinet Ministers through the Stock Exchange, and no 
testamentary disposition of property that would surprise 
us in the office of an English family lawyer, to the deli- 
cately incredulous who learnedly talk about dramatic 
probability as measured by what happens to be the 
fashion in stage conduct of their particular day. Let 
these reasonable and expert playgoers realise here and 
now that there is no such thing as the probable and the 
improbable in Art; that it is a fool’s job to inquire 
whether this thing or that which happens in a play 
by Shakespeare or Sophocles was likely to happen or 
unlikely. Everything is probable and everything is 
likely to happen in a play by anybody. The only ques- 
tion that arises for a critic is whether the thing which 
happens was imaginatively seen by the artist; and 
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whether he has passed on his vision to ourselves. 
When the artist is Shakespeare, the expert playgoer 
may reasonably assume that if he cannot see Antonio 
and Shylock it is at least probable that the imaginative 
failure is not a failure of the poet. The expert may 
here object (a highly civilised creature sitting at ease 
in the stalls) that he does not believe in Shakespeare’s 
Venetian Court of Justice; but that the ignorant rabble 
up in the ceiling of the house do believe in it; and that 
surely he is wiser in his generation than they. The 
argument is familiar; and the answer is as old as the 
oldest sage. Some things are hidden from the wise and 
prudent. 

Shylock is so entirely alive—in the vocabulary of our 
wretched expert he is so ‘‘ probable ’’, so ‘‘ real’’ and 
so ‘‘ credible ’’—that every ‘‘ improbability ’’ he touches 
starts into being as solid as the thick rotundity of the 
world, which, the experts will tell you, turns upon 
its axis once in twenty-four hours. In the creation of 
Shylock we watch that most fascinating career of a 
great artist’s protagonist turning the tables upon the 
artist himself. Shakespeare, so far as his contem- 
poraries saw, was writing the Jew-baiting play of his 
time. But Shakespeare’s Jew escapes full-fashioned 
from his author’s hands, standing at tragic height, 
a figure thrown into magnificent relief against 
the hypocrisy, meanness and insolence of his op- 
pressors. Shakespeare must have been truly appalled 
at the results of having let loose this creature of his 
fancy; to find how his vision of a hunted Jew had 
turned to an unconscious (the absence of any definite 
moral intention, as always in art, emphasises the moral 
effect) indictment of professing Christianity. The Duke’s 
‘‘That thou shalt see the difference of our spirits ’’, 
followed by Antonio’s infamous terms, and Gratiano’s 
brutal mockery—this, set against the tragic passion of 
the defeated Jew, whose savagery is primitively honour- 
able and fair beside the arrayed hypocrisy of Christian 
judgment—all this came inevitably from the fact that 
Shakespeare, as soon as his imagination had conceived 
Shylock and the cruelty of Shylock, had also to con- 
ceive, by intuitive sympathy, the process of its birth 
in the cruelty of his oppressors. 

Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s Shylock does not rise to 
the stature of that figure which Edmund Kean first 
taught the English playgoer to see in the baited Jew. 
It would be wrong to say that Mr. Robertson’s Shylock 
is merely the child of his intelligence. It is more than 
an intellectual exercise. But the actor’s imagination 
here is obviously working at lower pressure than in 
Hamlet. Shylock is in comparison a night off for Mr. 
Robertson. In Shylock’s bitter clamour for his ducats 
and his daughter we seemed to be watching the cunning 
semblance of a passion, of which the actor, for all his 
fine display of physical energy, was delivered rather 
too much at his ease. Not wishing to see Mr. Robert- 
son reduce himself to a complete bodily and mental 
wreck, I am not going to ask him to live at the rate 
of his Hamlet for twenty to thirty continuous hours 
every week of his season. An actor must of necessity 
distinguish between the parts he chooses to play with 
his whole soul, and parts that allow him to give an 
agreeable exhibition of his art without driving him to 
the limit of his powers. People who go to see Mr. 
Robertson’s Shylock will not see him at the height 
of his compass; but they will see each facet of this 
wonderful character—among the first half-dozen of 
Shakespeare’s greatest achievements—beautifully sug- 
gested; and they will ever after be able to laugh to 
scorn the reasonable people who object to this thing 
or that as improbable in his history. Shakespeare and 
Mr. Robertson can between them manage stranger 
things than are dreamed of in your philosophy, including 
the merry bond of Shylock the Jew. 

Miss Gertrude Elliott’s Portia was too delightfully a 
woman to condescend very successfully to the estate of 
man. She was at her best in the moment when, con- 
templating the adventure to Padua, she thinks it will 
be great fun to play at doublet and hose. But the 
court scene—one of those little games which amuse men 


and keep them out of mischief—rather suffered from 
this feminine, and, anywhere but in ‘‘ The Merchant of 
Venice’’, entirely correct point of view. Mr. Basil 
Gill’s Bassanio was as far removed as anything could 
be from Shakespeare’s spendthrift man of fashion flying 
at a wealthy heiress; but Mr. Basil Gill, if in a mad 
moment of some manager he were cast for Iachimo, 
would contrive to suggest something of the Wesleyan 
saint in his interpretation. I have not forgotten Mr. 
Basil Gill’s Brutus ; and I am afraid I never shall. He 
sprinkled himself with Czsar’s blood as if it were holy 
water; and talked to the growling Romans as if they 
were Mr. R. J. Campbell’s congregation at the City 
Temple. I have never since been able to regard Brutus 
as anything but a Whig politician of the middle nine- 
teenth century. However, I was glad to see Mr. Gill 
in the cast on Monday; for Mr. Robertson’s repertory 
company, apart from three members of it whose names 
I will not invidiously specify, is unable to make any- 
thing of Shakespeare. There is a lady who plays the 
Queen of Denmark 
But no: I really want to lash all those laggards who 
have not yet been to Drury Lane to seize one of their 
few remaining opportunities of bidding Mr. Robertson 
Godspeed upon his tour; so I will keep entirely to 
myself what I think about the Queen of Denmark. 


THE PARIS SALONS. 
By Ernest DIMneT. 


Ste general characteristics of this year’s Salon des 

Artistes Francais (officiel) seem to be the multi- 
tude of nudes, the almost complete absence of religious 
pictures, and a new attitude on the part of fashionable 
visitors who are more numerous in this Salon than 
in the other: they used to be brief-spoken, technical 
and confident; this year they are—especially the 
women—natural, spontaneous, naive and full of won- 
derment. Apart from this, the Salon is as usual, and 
so will it be next year. 

The nudes are many, but they are not good. One 
by Mr. Lawton Parker (Room I.) is a distinguished com- 
position in subdued pearl-greys and faded pinks with 
the difficulty and improbability of a window for a back- 
ground, but it is not a good study of the nude: no 
modelling, no decision. Another, by R. Collin (Room 
XVII.) is lovely in design but also timid : modern artists. 
will paint the light as they see it play on the skin, 
but this is not painting the nude. Several of these 
pictures are distinctly ugly and one positively indecent, 
which is exceptional in this Salon. 

The great attraction for the would-be naive natural 
visitors we mentioned above is the large picture by 
Griin in Room XXXIII. It is the best example of 


reckless and unintelligent waste of talent which is so 


common a trait of these exhibitions. Dinner is just 


over, but instead of streaming into the drawing or 


smoking room the party remain around the table to 
give M. Griin a chance of painting the table first and’ 


themselves afterwards. The table with its embroidered’ 


cloth, centre-pieces, lights, vases and bouquets is a 


gorgeous piece of work. So are the women in white: 


gowns, crimson scarfs and electricity-lit smiles; but 
M. Griin evidently preferred the table even to’ them, 


and as to the gentlemen, they are merely true to life 
and consequently look somewhat slandered. The 


names of all these people are not written on the frame 
with a convenient plan as they are on Corporation pic- 
tures, but they are all well known; and if you will sit 
down two minutes behind the thick screen of lookers-on 
you will find that the sweet childlike comments already 
mentioned are reserved for the landscapes and tableaux 
de genre. 

Another tour de force is the portrait of a young 


woman by Chabas (Room XIII.). Chabas was awarded’ 


the Grand Prize last year for a very exquisite little 


bather, and if he had not had it last year he would’ 


probably have secured it this time. His talent consists 


in a very wonderful blending of values which enables: 
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him to obtain effects both delicate and dazzling with 
the thinnest and daintiest touches. The lady’s hair, 
her muslin scarf, her large pearls, her eager baby eyes, 
the pinks of her complexion seem to have been done 
with imponderable paint and gossamer brushes, but 
the final effect is so unreal as to make one uncomfort- 
able. 

Marcel Baschet is not at his best with a portrait— 
a great deal too smiling—of M. Thureau-Dangin; nor 
Patricot with a man’s portrait made over-effective by 
vertical lights, nor Déchenaud with his scene in an 
atelier inevitably conventional, nor, above all, Aimé 
Morot, the same who painted the admirable ‘‘ Hébert ”’ 
in the Luxembourg, with a portrait of M. Deschanel. 
J. Bail as usual, Vollon as usual; excellent work, but 
we admired it ten years, fifteen years ago, and we pass 
on thinking that we have done our duty by it, and that 
besides, posterity not realising that these perfect 
artisans were not artists, will admire them more than 
they deserve. 

Gabriel Ferrier, on the contrary, tries to rejuvenate 
himself, and his two pictures would seem better if they 
did not suggest as considerable a person as Frans Hals. 
Another painter of old standing, Bompard, also works 
not only with a craving for perfection, but with real 
love for his subject: his interior of a church (Room 
XIV.), with its dark but warm atmosphere full of re- 
flexions from marbles, old wainscoting and tapers, is 
absolutely satisfying of its kind. 

This would be about all one could say of the Salon 
des Artistes Francais, if there were not an extraordinary 
surprise for us there. I believe it is the first time 
since many years that a young man totally unknown 
so far is revealed to the public at that Salon. In 
Room I., near the right-angle, hangs a picture which 
causes you to refer to your catalogue at once, and 
when you find that fhe name of the artist—Jules Joéts 
—is new to you, makes you turn in great excitement 
to the gardien. Five old men, five old men in the: 
hospital of the Little Sisters of the Poor at Saint-Omer 
are waiting for grace to begin. They are standing 
motionless, and the table before them is a plain deal 
table with just a loaf and a few pieces of common 
crockery on it. Nothing could be simpler, but the 
old men’s faces are so true that you can read their 
various lives in them in spite of the hospital uniformity, 
and the study in still life shows as much talent as 
anything by Joseph Bail. M. Joéts is a poet un- 
doubtedly, and he handles a wonderfully firm brush in 
the honest traditional manner. One hardly knows 
whether it is better to be glad or sorry that an artist 
of such gifts is so young: terrible dangers threaten a 
youthful talent, and another picture by M. Joéts in 
Room VI.—an orange woman in Flanders—is already 
disappointing. 

You can pass from the Société des Artistes Francais 
to the Société Nationale through a turnpike between the 
two large rooms in the Grand Palais, and in an instant 
you find yourself in another world: fewer visitors, 
fewer pictures, and instead of the banal and mediocre 
appearance of the rooms you have just left, a general 
impression of distinction, if occasionally of effort. 

Room I.—in which Zuloaga, absent this year, 
generally triumphs—gives the keynote at once. There 
is something dark, and one might say lowering, in the 
pictures which confront you, but a moment’s inspec- 
tion makes it clear that this was done purposely by the 
hangers remembering the effect produced by last year’s 


Vasquez Diaz, the ‘‘ Lisette’’ of Bertieri, the weird 
Jewesses and ‘‘ Aissaouas’’’ of Suréda, above all, 
the two Spanish scenes by Ramon and Valentin de 
Zubiaurre—new-comers—all suggest the simple vision 
of a child and sometimes the patient treatment of the 
Primitive, sometimes the subtle but sincere research of 
the Impressionist. The admirable realism of Valentin 
de Zubiaurre’s ‘‘ Caciques’’ convinces us once more 
that a whole museum could be filled with modern 
Spanish pictures worth the honour. Many other rooms 


will strike you by the presence of three or four artists 


of exceptional merit and by a variety which is hardly 
expected of an annual show. The visitor certainly 
derives more pleasure—for instance in Room VII.— 
from seeing together the exhibits of Cottet, le Sidaner, 
Mademoiselle Breslau, and even Laszlo than if he had 
to seek them in several places, and Dauchez looks better 
(in Room IV.) for facing Lucien Simon. 

Muenier (Room II.) has a ‘‘ Réveil’’ which will be 
no doubt as popular as his “‘ Little Girl at her Piano”’ 
two years ago. A girl turns away in bed from the’ 
dazzling light as her maid draws aside the curtains. 
The summery atmosphere of the picture and the crafts- 
manship displayed in the treatment of the bed and 
window curtains of a rich golden tint are fascinating. 
With a touch of vigour which he lacks, Muenier would 
be an excellent painter. 

Room III. belongs to la Gandara with his ‘‘ Don 
Quixote ’’, a touching and humorous presentment of 
the knight and a revelation to many people, for who 
reads ‘‘ Don Quixote ’’’ nowadays, and who could mis- 
understand la Gandara’s comment? 

Lucien Simon (Room IV.) seems ae sight inferior, 
to himself, black as in his early manner and so far 
from his former witty drawing as to appear woodeny. 
But only walk away into the next room far enough 
to isolate his exhibits from their neighbours and you 
will be struck by the relief of his nude—a powerful 
piece of solid painting—and even his Breton family, 
stiff and stupid as they look. Dauchez, on the wall 
opposite, on the contrary, deep, bright and luminous 
more than he ever was. Woog (same room) inferior 
to his portrait of last year. The young lady-rider he 
presents to us is both dwarfish and boyish, and her 
habit anything but becoming. Bunny’s picture is full 
of sun, but no painter, not even Rubens, yet managed 
to make us accept.a nude figure with a hat on. Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘ Padrone’’ and his ‘‘ Fishman ’’ are interest- 
ing pieces of workmanship and admirable studies in 
expression somewhat akin to Mademoiselle Breslau’s 
children (in Room VII.). 7 

If you like Willette’s manner, you will greatly enjoy 
his Montmartre transposition of Rubens’ ‘* Kermesse ’’ 
(Room V.); if you have not been ‘‘ converted ’’ yet you 
will think it harsh and vulgar. Willette all the time 
works for the happy few, although he seems to appeal to 
the crowd. Madame Madeleine Lemaire (same room) 
leaves her flowers to show men how they should paint 
a nude, gracefully and forcibly. Frieseke (Room VI.) 
is all charm and distinction with his pretty subjects, 
pink tones in numberless values, and pointed witty 
touch. 

Cottet (in Room VII.) resumes for the twentieth time 
his old subjects, the church at Camaret and the Port 
of Douarnenez, and he certainly never was and will 
never be more powerfully simple. The houses in the 
old port actually seem too real for the frame of a 
picture. Cottet is a very great artist. How regret- 
fully we look back to his exhibits of 1905 and his 
‘*Cathedral of Segovia’’ on seeing the same subject 
treated by Prinet—no mean painter either—so much less 
suggestively. 

Raffaelli’s landscapes, Glazebrook’s and Ablett’s por- 
traits, and above all the late Boutet de Monvel’s 
‘* Jugement ’’—an admirable procession of monks—in 
Room VII. ; Friant’s portrait of M. Sébastien Laurent 
in Room IX. are in the best manner of their authors, and 
the latter work is probably the finest man’s portrait 
in the Salon. If I had more space I should like to 
devote some to Damoye and la Touche (in Rooms XVI. 
and XVII.), but it is impossible not to mention 
**!’Ultima Ora di Cristo’? (Room XV.) by Carolus- 
Duran. It is only a sketch, but so spirited in design, so 
vivid in colouring and so dramatic as a whole that it pro- 
duces as much effect as if the old painter had had the 
leisure or energy to finish it. The rush of devotion and 
love towards the hillock on which the cross stands by 
itself is more than mere painting even of rare value. 
One hopes that this effort of Carolus-Duran, so different 
from his usual productions, is not a sort of farewell to 
Art. 
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THE BLACKCOCK. 
By Epmunp SELous. 


A™= so, whilst the modern representative of the 

Laird of Balmawhapple (true  sportsman- 
naturalist, if ever there were one, as we know by his 
favourite song*) tells us of the way in which the 
amorous male of Tetrao tetrix ‘‘ foots it’’ before 
his assembled hens, in order to captivate them, and 
whilst his more academical brother endeavours to 
show that the so-called ‘‘dance’’ or ‘“‘ play ’’—the 
‘ou, “tk”, “tale”, “wale os is 
variously called in Scandinavia—is not really a love- 
antic at all, but, more properly speaking, a minatory 
one, by which rival males endeavour to frighten each 
other, the hens merely waiting around to go off with 
the one which shall show, or best threaten to show, his 
superior martial prowess etc.—whilst this ‘‘ base- 
less fabric ’’ of discussion still goes on, something quite 
different from the facts, as reported by the one party, 
and thus weakening the force of the theory founded 
upon them, as so reported, by the other, is going on 
yearly side by side with it. Perhaps if the hen were 
courted, as sportsmen tell us she is, she might act as 


learned professors (relying on their testimony) tell us | 


she probably does act, but since she really is courted 


in quite another way and acts quite otherwise, all that | 


one can say with assurance is that professors might 
have shown sagacity if sportsmen had had observation. 
As it is, they can only now apply this quality (should 
they really possess it) to a state of affairs so different, 
and pointing so plainly in the direction of sexual selec- 
tion that the more it is developed the more it must 
puzzle them to avoid embracing a doctrine to the rejec- 
tion of which they have for the most part committed 
themselves. In such a dilemma (or, indeed, in any) 
truth becomes a minor consideration ; the major one is 
to get out of it. One way of doing so is to go on 
writing as if the observations to which the dilemma is 
owing had never been made; and so popular, indeed, is 
this plan, and so successfully has it been pursued, that 
to all intents and purposes they might just as well not 
have been. For, being ignored in just those works 
which ought manifestly to refer to them, it is naturally 
assumed that there are none such to refer to, so that 
even should they, some time hereafter, be disinterred 
and re-brought to light, no one will be likely to pay 
further attention to them as being against such a mass 
of authority. Authority therefore has the best of it, 
nor, if due care be exercised, need it suffer hereafter 
through a tardy working out of the principle ‘‘ magna 
est veritas et prevalebit ’’, since, when deemed advis- 
able, the want may be made good, without acknowledg- 
ment, in a second or further edition. Truth, indeed, is 
by this means a little retarded, but it may be said in 
apology that it cannot in the long run be injured, nor 
need it, in fact, be now, except negatively, or at most 
inferentially ; for after all the accounts ‘‘ which have 
always hitherto been accepted (and should not, perhaps, 
too lightly be questioned) ”’ of ‘‘ these most interesting 
activities ’? contain facts which, apart from their inter- 
pretation, are true enough, and with a little selection 
may well bear repeating. | Much, indeed, it must be 
admitted, can be said (for much has been said) about 
the courting habits of the blackcock without really 
mentioning them, as will be seen in the following para- 
graphs, which differ from others, on the same subject, 
merely in the matter of naming and defining—not in the 
matter itself. 

What is (we have seen what it is not) the dance, as 
it is called, of the blackcock? It is a martial demon- 
stration, called forth by feelings of rivalry, but become, 
or becoming, a form. When, in the first dusk of the 
morning, the males, who are often then by themselves, 
begin to be visible on the courting-ground, one or other 
of them may be seen to make a short flight low over 
it, and from the impetus of this, as it were, upon coming 


* “Tf up a bonny black-cock should spring, 
To whistle him down, wi’ a slug in his wing, . . 
Right seldom wa'd I fail." 


See ‘* Waverley '’, chap. xi. Doubtless the Laird observed the 
bird before shooting it—et sic de ceteris. 


down give one or two leaps into the air. He will them 
stand or walk about quietly, but recommence after a 
longer or shorter interval, either in the same way or with 
a run, or else without any preliminary. With the leap, 
but not before it, and generally when the bird is in mid 
air, a cry is uttered and the wings are strongly flapped ; 
and though this does not make a very wonderful per- 
formance, still it is sufficiently striking, and, as a collec- 
tive display, when indulged in by several birds at once, 
very effective indeed. The cry is a very fierce sound, 
often ending in a sort of hiss. ‘‘ Tchu-whai’’ or 
‘* teer-whay ’’ or ‘‘ kee-kee’’ it may at different times 
be rendered, but sometimes it either passes into or its 
place is taken by a deep prolonged ‘‘chorrrr’’. There 
may be some fighting as well as leaping, but very much 
more often it is the make-believe of it only which the 
birds practise, the ‘‘ pride, pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war’’, underneath which the latter is more 
or less smothered. Thus one bird, in a series of 
swelling advances, alternated perhaps by little flights, 
leaving his own territory, will come down into that of 
another, whom he seems to distinguish from afar as 
a foeman worthy perhaps in the last resort of his steel,. 
and at all times of his bravado. ‘The latter advances 
to meet him in a similar spirit, and the two, lowering 
their heads, stand for a little with their bills almost 
touching, and then enter into a brave show of 
things, in which leaping up against one another, 
grappling, kicking, striking with the wings, every- 
thing, in short, that things may eventually come to, is 
not obscurely shadowed forth. Exhausted at length, 
but still undaunted by such courageous threatenings, 
the two braves again stand front to front, and with 
swelling throats ‘‘ roor’’, ‘‘ rookle’’, ‘‘ whirble’’, as 
though each felt the gladness of victory. So high do 
their hearts now rise that they may even go the length 
of attacking each other; but this brings them both to 
their senses, and they instantly desist—one to retire to 
his own location, the other perhaps (should there be 
one at hand) to fly into a tree—and so, “‘ like the light- 
ning in the collied night’’, it is over almost before 
one can say ‘‘it lightens’’. There are indeed battles 
a little more heroic than this, but this is like a very 
great many, and he who has watched them without 
prepossession, and with the power of seeing things not 
in accordance with ordinary written statement, if they 
are not, in fact, in accordance with it, must recognise 
that in the blackcock, considered as a warrior, some- 
thing—nay much—is wanting. It is not that he is all 
a simulacrum, that he will never be doing. There is 
real defiance, real aggression, pecks, kicks and wing- 
buffetings of the most vigorous description are, in very 
truth, delivered, but all this lasts as a rule but for a 
few seconds and then sinks (or shall we say rises?) into 
show and parade again. 

Such then (to return) is the ordinary leaping-bout of 
the blackcock, which only in exceptional instances is 
intensified into that frenzy, that whirlwind, that actual 
madness of motion, accompanied with cries that seem 
those of a maniac, which, once seen, can never be for- 
gotten. But all this is not for the hen. A cock who 
behaves like a berserker looks extraordinary ; but again 
it must be insisted upon he does not, he cannot look 
well-dressed. Rather, he looks dishevelled, rumpled— 
presents an untidy appearance. In this perhaps—‘‘ yea 
and most like’’—we have the ultimate, the bedrock 
reason why this brilliant fandango of his, with all its 
swing, its abandon, its brio, is yet not admitted as an 
act of true homage, why it makes no part of “‘ the 
wooing o’t’’. For this something less “‘ tempestuous ”’ 
—not quite so disarranging—has been reserved ; but it 
may be asked why the first (even if incorrectly reported) 
has at least been heard of, and the other apparently 
not. The explanation perhaps is that naturalists of 
the sportsmen class (and what other ones should be up 
at such hours?) have not been able to help seeing the 
** dance ’’ because of the jumping, whereas this makes 
no part of the courtship proper, which is inconspicuous. 
What they have not seen therefore they have (rightly) 
not talked about, and what they have they have 
misinterpreted. 
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THE BED. 
(Le Lit. ‘* De Hérédia."’) 


H UNG though it be with linen or brocade, 
Sad as a tomb or joyful as a nest, © 
Here man is born, here mated, here takes rest, 
Babe, husband, grandsire, grandam, wife or maid. 
Be it for bridal or for burial sprayed 
Under black crucifix or palm-branch biest, 
From the first dawn till the last candle drest, 
Here all things made beginning, ending made. 


Low, rustic, shuttered . . . proud of a pavilion 
Victorious in gold-leaf and vermilion, 

Hewn from brute oak,—cypress or sycamore— 
Happy who lies without remorse or dread 

In the paternal bed, immense and hoar, 

Where all his folk are born, where all lie dead. 


Sanpys WASON. 


THE PRECISIAN. 


so the precisian in ethics, the man who has 
precise limits to his moral possibilities and abides 
within them, no one has a right to cast a stone. Not 
that he would mind if everybody cast stones. He 
knows he is right, or thinks he knows, which for 
practical purposes comes to the same thing. And 
in justice his neighbours should bless him. They 
always know where to find him when once they have 
ascertained his limits, and what a comfort that is! 
If only he will not try to impose his fences on his 
neighbour’s backyard he is a perfect man to live next 
door to. Such imposition is his foible. But even 
so he’s a better man than most of us, who are too 
apt to attempt to get our neighbours to adopt our 
limits long before we have quite made up our minds 
exactly where we are going to put them. r 

Nor are precise manners by any means contemptible. 
Starched etiquette is not in itself bad. Wash away 
with comfortable warm water the starch, and the fabric 
is apt to be damaged. The nation that has no manners 
is likely soon or late to have customs very beastly. 
Nations have of course had delightful manners and 
deplorable morals; indeed it is not easy to mention a 
nation which shone in both departments—a nation of 
Sir Charles Grandisons. That was not the fault of their 
manners. 

But the precisian in speech is a dreadful affliction to 
an imperfect world. Not so much the man who insists 
on form: he is a nuisance—like a starched collar, bear- 
able as the correct thing, erring on the right side— 
but the faultless monster who insists on veracity, 
who rebukes exaggeration even when humorous, who 
considers it falsehood to ‘‘ give your stories a cocked- 
hat and a walking-cane’’. That faultless monster the 
world very often sees and finds him hard to suffer. 

He is right—one meekly supposes. Speech, if 
narrative, should be an exact statement of carefully 
ascertained fact. Epithet should be barred to all but 
the master of the Word. No one should say it was 
a beastly day because it was foggy and rainy. What 
have fog and rain of the beast? They don’t agree 
with him, and that’s all. Good people all with one 
accord own that the exact man is right and admit that 
he is a nearly intolerable nuisance. Lamb’s valuing 
himself on being a matter-of-lie man was wisdom. 
The lady in one of Mr. James’ novels who said ‘I, 
thank God, lie well!’’ was right in her practice and 
in her thanksgiving. 

The still widespreading shade of Johnson causes the 
heretic to shudder as he comes within it. Johnson 
who “‘inculcated upon all his friends the importance 
of perpetual vigilance against the slightest degrees of 
falsehood ’’. Who would say ‘‘It is not so. Do not 
tell this again’’. Who permitted Boswell to snub 
Mrs. Thrale for saying an old woman and not an old 
man had told a story. (Boswell, by the way, ‘‘ pre- 


narrated of a late bishop that in the schools at 


sumed to take this opportunity in the presence of 
Johnson’. Where was Thrale? Would Bozzy have 
** presumed ”’ in his presence?) But this Johnson was 
the great moralist. The other Johnson, the Johnson we 
know and love, said wisely ‘‘ If I say there’s no fruit 
here and then comes a poring man who finds two 
apples and three pears and tells me ‘Sir, you are 
mistaken’, I should laugh at him; what would that 
be to the purpose? ’’ What indeed? 

In describing events etc. for the guidance of others, 
no doubt exactness is very necessary. In gossip, of 
which every man’s and woman’s conversation must 
largely consist, it is a duty. A duty so generally 
neglected that some people think there ought to be 
no gossip. That is Spartan counsel. If people would 
only ask themselves the three questions “‘ Is it true, is it 
kind, is it necessary to repeat? ’’ gossip would be all 
good. But, ‘‘Ah! Matron, which of us does?’’ So 
far everyone may agree. But when it comes to ordinary 
talk, to expression of opinions which are not meant 
to give law to others, to description of what you saw 
or failed to see in your holidays, or your workydays, to 
repeating stories to the point or because amusing, 
‘**My tongue is mine ain’, True Thomas said; ‘A 
gudely gift ye wad gie to me!’”’ A goodly gift indeed. 
A utilitarian burden grievous to be borne. 

The precisian makes apparently two great mistakes. 
If talk for talk’s sake, solely to shorten an otherwise 
dreary hour, be a sin, so be it. We are all miserable 
sinners, and without it we could not make sure of sin- 
lessness, but might be quite confident of greater misery. 
If talk is to be permitted at all, the precisian would, we 
suppose, begin by allowing the two talkers each to 
express the opinions he was quite certain of. The 
two would probably agree. Then each would tell the 
other his adventures since their last meeting, as far as 
he knew—no guessing, says the precisian—they would 
interest. That, in most cases, would not take long. 
Then in amoebean speech they would narrate any news 
which they knew was true, mentioning their informant, 
where they met him, whether it was under a lamp-post 
or on the top of a ’bus. Then they would exchange 
stories, exactly as they got them, with details as before, 
of who told it to them and which club armchair he 
occupied at the time. They would part, sadder if not 
wiser men. But supposing they met the next day. How 
then? The opinions could not be repeated. No one 
gets a fresh opinion—of which he is sure—in twenty- 
four hours. Therefore no opinions. Very few people 
get an adventure every day, let alone one interesting 
1o others. Therefore no adventures. Yesterday’s news 
contradicted. No news. One story perhaps between 
‘em worth repeating—an impossibly liberal daily 
allowance. What are they to talk of for the rest 
of the hour? The precisian forgets that most men 
meet often, and that if they are to stick to facts they 
will soon have travelled over each other’s knowledge. 

The second omission he makes is that he allows no 
scope for the amenities of conversation. Your brilliant 
man shall, in the telling, make a tube journey interest- 
ing. Is he to be restricted to a plain statement that 
he did in fact go by the Bakerloo? And in stories 
especially, all, or very nearly all, is in the telling. 
A, let us say, is a great and skilful raconteur. He | 
meets B, a humorous but tongue-tied duffer. B tells 
him, very badly, a very good story. A sees its points, 
sees what he himself could make of it. Shall he not 
retail it to C in all its new glory? Is he not to be 
allowed to say ‘‘B told me a good yarn’’ and give 
his own version? Certainly he is. So doing he pleases 
himself by good work; ‘‘ The job which the bungling 
hangman begun, this time, I think, was properly 
done ’’, he reflects glory on B, to whom, like a liberal 
gentleman, he gives the credit (B would have told 
it so if he had the wit) and he amuses C. 

The fact is that a story well told is nearer the truth, 
the absolute truth, than a shambling statement of 
what a man has seen. If not exactly as it was, 
that is how it ought to have been. It used to be 
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Oxford the examiners fell foul of a word he used 
as ‘‘ Not Greek’’. He replied that ‘‘ If not, it ought 
to be’’. The examiners considered the plea, admitted 
it, and he emerged triumphant. That story is rather 
suspect to some. Compliance of that kind sounds more 
like a tutor than the schools examiners. So the story 
descended however. Would it be any better if the 
precisian by ‘‘ poring’’ discovered the exact facts? 

And there is another point the precisian forgets. No 
sane person takes opinions, gossip or stories without 
pecks of salt. So pickled they are quite innocuous, 
and give pleasure to many. Either let us all turn 
Trappists or leave us our little infidelities. 


** JANE ’’—SNOB! 
By R. BrimLey JOHNSON. 


is well known that critics are like sheep. Because 
we are instructed to admire Jane Austen, almost 
accepting the appreciation of her work as a standard 
of culture, no one has even troubled to discuss her 
limitations. Wherefore the following extracts ‘‘ from 
the diary of a young lady’’—who after all is not 
aggressively modern—may be read with interest. 


I have been reading Jane Austen—for the first time. 
She is an amusing writer who does not disgust one by 
dwelling on crime or worry us about our souls. There 
is much to interest one in each of the six novels; but 
frankly L do not at all understand why she has been 
so much admired. Certainly she seems to be quite 
out of date. 

It is a good thing that nowadays girls have more to 
think about than officers and landed gentlemen, or even 
curates. Jane Austen’s heroines may be ladies, but 
they are very frank about wanting husbands, and not 
one of them shows any interest in life apart from men. 
In every case the story leads up to marriage, and then 
stops. On the other hand, we learn nothing of love 
or passion from these novels. The couples suit each 
other admirably in each case: the time occupied, and 
the misunderstandings removed, in discovering this fact 
make up the plot. Our feelings remain impassive ; our 
knowledge of sins or sublimities possible to human 
nature is not increased. 

I am tempted to believe, for example, that Elizabeth 
was dazzled by Pemberley ; Jane’s affection for Bingley 
was purely domestic ; Emma thought Knightley a model 
house-master; Catherine adored intellect because she 
had none. Fanny Price was a mere doormat; Elinor 
could never have painted her Edward in glowing 
colours ; if Anne proved exceptionally faithful, her faith 
was not inspired by an ideal. ‘ 

The fact is that no character in Jane Austen ever 
escaped the bondage of parochial pre-occupations. Her 
families are all of one type, the narrowest that ever 
revealed how trivial an affair we can make of life. 
They are hopelessly genteel and countrified ; busy about 
their neighbours’ affairs; childishly exclusive; and 
always intent on being correct. No one ever ventures 
beyond his own set, to rise or to fall. They have no 
ambitions, no dreams, and no regrets. ‘‘ The others ’”’ 
simply don’t count. 

These good people apparently never met anyone who 
wrote a book, painted a picture, made a speech, or held 
an opinion. They never discuss politics or religion; 
they never travel; they never read. They always sit 
down to ‘‘ a dinner of two courses ’’; and retire early. 
I cannot imagine more finished pictures of life in small 
towns, where people simply exist; or a more accurate 
analysis of the eternal snob. 

The snobbery of Jane Austen, indeed, is far more 
subtle than Thackeray’s, which may almost be called 
robust and self-conscious. _Its influences are tacitly 
assumed everywhere, and wholly instinctive. The 
quality is there of itself, at the heart of all. We recog- 
nise it in the thousand and one minutiz of conduct 
which are ‘‘ impossible ’’ to ladies and gentlemen; in 
the conventional judgments on habits and morals; in 


the standard applied without hesitation to each new 
acquaintance. A certain income, which should not be 
acquired in trade, is indispensable; so is that education 
which includes a few accomplishments and no know- 
ledge or culture; so is that breeding which teaches 
courtesy to one’s equals and condescension to the rest 
of the world. 

The nice adjustment of the social balance is admir- 
ably illustrated by Emma’s training of Harriet. The 
poor simpleton must be gently, but firmly, detached 
from undesirable acquaintances. She must attach her- 
self to the curate, who may not think of Emma without 
presumption, or to the sprightly stepson of her grand 
friend’s late governess. Here, obviously, the attitude 
is expressed crudely to raise a laugh, but the most 
‘* sensible’’ cannot escape it. Every person and every 
event is judged by appearances, by the position which 
it is possible to keep up, with or without effort. The 
aim is always a suitable establishment for your 
daughter, a good-looking bride for your son. 

There is, however, one sign of hopefulness below the 
surface, which one may venture to suppose was inten- 
tionally introduced for those who have eyes to see. 
Without exception the young people in Jane Austen 
are far more intelligent than the old; the children are 
quite extraordinarily superior to their parents. We are 
inclined, therefore, to regard the supreme folly of Mrs. 
Bennet, Mrs. Dashwood, and Lady Middleton as Miss 
Austen’s most delicate satire on her own work. They 
produced the condition of things which she depicts. As 
their children improved upon them so vastly, the next 
generation may even possess average intelligence and 
enjoy some glimpses of the larger life. It may be that 
after all our author is merciless because she is clear- 
sighted. But meanwhile, since she has elected to 
chronicle small-beer, we cannot feel a great deal of 
enthusiasm for so much detail upon the very portion of 
humanity we most despise. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DIVINITY QUESTION AT OXFORD. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Post Latin Day, 1913. 

Sir—Though I have usually voted in minorities all 
my life, I found myself last week in the Sheldonian 
Theatre a unit in the immense majority that voted non- 
placet. Most of its constituents seemed to have come 
by train from London and to wear lay garb. But we 
all hung our heads ashamedly as we filed past the Pro- 
Proctors, knowing that we should be described next 
morning in the Liberal papers as a horde of illiterate 
country parsons. 

I am myself, alas, the actual thing, a Sir Topaz 
mossed over with clownish rusticity. But we are not 
all alike. As I look round me in this corner of a rural 
diocese and consider my nearest neighbours, within 
the ring of two miles, I find on my right a jurist 
of European note, on my left a patristic scholar who 
is also a skilled mechanician and an art collector, and 
in front of me the principal of a training college. The 
village three miles east of this had for rector till his 
recent death a theologian who had been Provost of a 
northern cathedral. Some miles further away, in olden 
days, Norris the Platonist, Collier the metaphysician, 
George Herbert the poet, and Richard Hooker the 
Judicious were country parsons. 

It would be, I grant, irritating to academic residents 
to be overruled by a crowd of outsiders on a subject 
about which they themselves have special and 
expert knowledge. But that can hardly be said of last 
week’s issue, which was whether Oxford, whose motto 
is ‘*‘ Dominus Illuminatio Mea’’, is to remain, under 
the new conditions, an officially Christian University, 
or whether theology can be severed from faith. No 
one wants to inflict any unfair disability on theological 
students who are ‘‘ not of this fold’’, and some plan 
may be offered for meeting their case. But I think 
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the proposal to make a distinction as between ‘‘ Chris- 
tian’’ and ‘‘ non-Christian ’’ is doomed to failure. It 
means undenominationalism in excelsis. Also, on 
which side of the line will the Unitarians be placed? 
Your obedient servant 
Mus _ RustTicus. 


THE PUBLIC AND THE SUFFRAGETTES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


Royal Colonial Institute 
5 May 1913. 

Sir—Your correspondent K. T. B., when claiming 
the right of speakers on polemical subjects to be heard 
in Hyde Park, ignores the primary use to which this 
and similar spaces are intended to be devoted, viz. the 
recreation of quiet and law-abiding people (who avail 
themselves of this privilege chiefly on Sundays), and 
not to disgraceful orgies which would not be tolerated 
in any other capital in Europe. Orators are there only 
on sufferance, and when their appearance is calculated 
to provoke a breach of the peace, the authorities are not 
only justified in prohibiting them, but required to do 
so in the interests of public safety, including that of the 
speakers themselves. K. T. B. does not dispute that 
a suffragette platform in Hyde Park does attract 
thousands of ruffians from the East End of London, 
to whom the prospect of a disturbance is as a carcase to 
a vulture, and when this can be averted by the simple 
process of silencing a few silly women, surely this is 
a better course to pursue than parading Sunday after 
Sunday some five hundred police to grapple with a 
mob of more than ten times their number, a plan 
which would fail to secure the speakers a hearing after 
all. The hostile receptions accorded to ‘‘ militant”’ 

suffragettes are due solely to their own intemperate 
outrages, which have estranged their friends, disgusted 
all respectable people, and given a handle to the rowdy 
element of this vast city which has been promptly 
grasped. The women have moreover put themselves 
out of court by their own proceedings, for the wrecking 
of public meetings, with the prevention of free speech, 
has from the first, even before the split between the 
militant and non-militant sections, been their chief 
weapon. It does not lie in the mouths of persons 
who (with the vigorously expressed approval of Mrs. 
Fawcett) interrupted a sitting of the House of Com- 
mons, and howled down Mr. Lloyd George at the Albert 
Hall, to protest against their own meetings being pro- 
hibited for very valid reasons. If K. T. B. is anxious 
to hear what these neurotic enthusiasts have to say, 
he will find their arguments stated and repeated ad 
nauseam in their own publications, and in letters ad- 
dressed to the ‘‘ Standard”’, without running the risk 
of getting his hat bashed over his eyes, or having his 
pocket picked. 

The suggestion conveyed in the latter part of Mr. 
Gibbs’ letter tc you on this subject is very pertinent ; 
indifference and passive disapproval are mistaken for 
sympathy, and advanced as such in arguments in sup- 
port of the ‘‘ Cause’’. Easy-going and respectable 
people are themselves very greatly to blame for the 
deplorable pass to which things have come. One 
might suppose them to be of the way of thinking of 
the editor of the ‘‘ New York Sewer ’’, who soliloquised 
(for the benefit of Martin Chuzzlewit) : “‘ It is by such 
enlightened means as these, that the bubbling passions 
of my country find a vent!”’ 

Yours faithfully 
W. J. Garnett. 


MR. GEORGE’S BUDGET SPECULATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
5 May 1913. 
Sir—There is one consideration about Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Gambler’s Budget which seems to have been 
overlooked. He has to provide for a deficit and he 
trusts to the expansion of business to make the shortage 


good. He knows that by the time the next Budget 
comes round it will probably have to be handled by the 
Unionists. If things have not worked out as he sug- 
gests and a heavy deficit has to be provided for, he and 
his friends will point to the difference in Radical and 
Tariff methods of finance. New taxation will have to 
be imposed at once to make up for Mr. George’s short- 
comings. If he is in office he will cheerfully make the 
best of it: if he is out he will find a case against Tory 
finance. This is entirely in keeping with Radical prac- 
tice. If the Unionists had been in office and had intro- 
duced Tariff Reform in 1906 or 1907 the rise in prices 
since would have been charged to Tory protection. A 
big deficit in a Tory Budget in 1914 would provide Mr. 
George with the sort of cry he loves to raise. This is 
Mr. George’s little speculation in Budget futures. 
Yours truly 
OBSERVER. 


THE PLUMAGE BILL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
28 S. Thomas’ Mansions S.E., 1 May 1913. 


Sir—In the Saturpay Review of 19 April the Secre- 
tary of the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 
writes of the endeavours made by her Society to dis- 
suade women from wearing objectionable plumage, 
with—or so I infer from her letter—little appreciable 
result. 

In view of this, it has occurred to me that it would 
be a good plan if this Society were to commence its 
preaching at home, and concentrate all its energies 
on the conversion of its Honorary Treasurer, the Right 
Hon. Sydney Buxton, President of the Board of Trade. 

Yours very truly 
Mary BUCKLAND. 


THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 
To the Editor of the SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sirn—Time was when the fame of the SATURDAY 
was associated with the Girl of the Period. Half a 


century has gone by, and the SaturDay may find more 


‘* copy ’’ in the Girl of the Period now than then. One 
knows that in suggesting that the girl of to-day has 
not all the virtues her mother had one is inviting the 
retelling of the story of ‘‘ Punch’: ‘‘It is not as 
good as it used to be.’’ ‘‘ No; it never was.’’ 

But seriously, can we of the twentieth century regard 
our girls as our fathers regarded theirs? The change 
is obvious : it is written on the wall of every home. It 
began with Girton and it has gone on from the par- 
ticular to the general. Women were extremists ever: 
they love and they hate in extremes. They have con- 
ceived the idea that they should be placed on a footing 
of equality with men (as though Nature at the beginning 
of things had not decreed otherwise), and they show 
their unfitness for equality straightaway by excesses 
which only the male maniac would ever dream of adopt- 
ing. They proclaim their intention to have the vote 
and they mean to get it by any means, however foul, 
short of taking human life. Therein they are not men’s 
equals, for any man who could bring himself to place 
bombs in sacred places, who could wreck houses and 
public buildings and take action which might involve 
human life, would not dream of stopping short of 
murder if he deemed it necessary to the success of his 
cause. He wouid not adopt the cowardly course of en- 
dangering life whilst claiming credit for a desire not to 
take it. And if he were caught he certainly would not 
alternately whine that he was ill and boast that he would 
find means of making the penalty of his crime a tragic 
farce. 

Why are not some of these women who, convicted 
of gross outrage, refuse to take food in prison, arraigned 
on a charge of attempted suicide? They might then 
be sent to a less pleasant place even than a prison for 
wilfully and of malice aforethought seeking to kill and 
murder themselves, as the Act has it. 

The extraordinary, the absolutely incomprehensible, 
thing is that the Pankhursts and the Despards find 
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sympathisers and supporters among so many men and 
women who think they have been driven to their 
criminal courses by sheer despair. The sad thing is that 
they are the mothers, and are influencing the mothers, 
of the girls of the period. Happily the majority of the 
women of to-day and consequently of their daughters 
have not been bitten by the mad suffragist movement, 
but the number who have is perfectly appalling when we 
come to think of the effect on the future. A few years 
ago it was men’s delight to discover that girls were 
taking a more lively interest in men’s sports and men’s 
work. The development gives cause only for regret 
to-day. Girls are not as modest as they were, they 
have not as full a meed of the womanly qualities 
and virtues as they had; marriage is coming to be 
regarded as intolerable bondage, and ideas of liberty 
which it is impossible to distinguish from licence are 
held and advocated by daughters who are no longer 
prepared to subscribe to the Ruskinian ideal of man 
for the State and woman for the home. What is called 
the emancipation of woman is having as disastrous 
results as the emancipation of the negro. Women are 
proving themselves as hopelessly unfitted to take up 
the citizen rédle as the negro to take his place among 
freemen. I have been an advocate for twenty years 
past of votes for women who have to discharge ordi- 
nary citizen responsibilities, but the experience of the 
last year has made me feel that it would never do 
to admit the thin end of a wedge whose other end 
when driven home is votes for all women. That a 
considerable number of men who should never have had 
a vote enjoy the suffrage is no argument in favour, 
on the contrary, it is an argument against, giving a 
similar privilege to the other sex who have shown their 
unworthiness in advance. 

The deadly harm to us as a people which militant 
suffragism has worked may be seen any day by the 
casual wayfarer. Men have lost much of their old- 
time sensitiveness in their bearing towards the women 
with whom they are brought into contact in public 
places and in the home. Where was the man in times 
past who would remain seated in a railway carriage or 
an omnibus whilst a woman stood? To-day a woman, 
however delicate, however gentle, has to take her 
chance. Some time ago a friend of mine was in a 
motor omnibus, full of men, when a young woman 
got in. She clung to the rail swaying from side 
to side for some time. At last she looked with a rather 
sickly smile at the rows of seated men and said for 
the benefit of them all: ‘‘ I am not a suffragette’’. The 
protest was eloquent, and might form the text of a 
whole essay on the decline of that chivalry towards 
woman which went to make up the charm and the 
romance of the old days. The girl of the period is 
claiming equality with the man of the hour, and 
womanhood pays the price. Women’s “ rights ’’ are 
not only men’s wrongs, they are women’s also. If the 
militant movement is not suppressed, one trembles to 
think what the girl of the period will be twenty years 
hence. Yours truly 

A MERE Man. 


‘““SETTING THE THAMES ON FIRE.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REview. 
Hove Sussex, 5 May 1913. 


Str—This phrase should be ‘‘ He will never set the 
“temse’ on fire’’; but it does not refer to the river 
Thames, or to any river, in its original form. 

In the old days ‘‘ temse ”’ was a sieve used for corn, 
and it was worked over a utensil for receiving the 
sifted flour. An active man who worked very hard 
would often work the ‘‘temse’’ so rapidly that he set 
fire to the bottom wooden hoop; but an indolent fellow 
‘“ would never set the ‘temse’ on fire”. The phrase 
is used in the sense of that he will never make his 
mark in the world, and there have been various imita- 
tions of the phrase and play on the word “‘ temse ’’, 

I am yours faithfully 
B. R. THornton. 


REVIEWS. 
THAMES BOOKS. 


“ Thames-side in the Past.” By F.C. Hodgson. London: 
Allen. 1913. 12s. 6d. 

“On and Along the Thames. James I. 1603-1625.” 
By W. Culling Gaze. London: Jarrold. 1913. 
10s. 6d. 


a habitually neglects her river. There are 

times when, by an L.C.C. election for instance, 
her attention is drawn to her most precious possession : 
letters appear urging that some use, for profit or for 
pleasure, should be made of it. As for pleasure, few 
have the audacity to suggest private barges, such as 
were at one time used by men of every station from 
king to merchant. Though—why not? The twentieth 
century is not happy unless it smells petrol; but it 
might have motor-barges. And, though the river has 
not the appalling heart-shaking stench of petrol, it still 
‘‘smells’’. But if this be impossible, say the letter- 
writers, let us at least have steamers. Surely, of the 
army of City men living between Hammersmith and 
Woolwich, some would prefer them to the tube or the 
motor-bus. Do we all resemble the Marquis de 
Cadenet, ‘‘ being himself such a fresh-water sailor that 
he rather chose to go by coach than take the benefit 
of the river to Gravesend’’ ? At least, they urge, let 
London have an occasional water pageant. Here is the 
finest path, certainly in London, probably in the world, 
for a procession. Pomp on the water is incomparably 
more stately and impressive than on land. We have 
the setting, the unmatchable frame, and we never put 
a pomp in it. 

And then London goes to sleep again. The letters 
cease. Nothing is done. Below bridges, trade hums; 
above locks, pleasure halloos. And the Londoner 
walks from London Bridge to Chelsea and sees only a 
string of lighters, an empty steamer or two, and, if he 
be very lucky, the Thames Police boat. ‘*‘ No man”’, 
said Prince Henry, coming from Raleigh at the Tower, 
‘*but my father would keep such a bird in a cage.”’ 
No city but London would keep such a river only to 
look at. 

But, to do her justice, London still publishes books 
about her river. The literature of Thames is enor- 
mous, which, considering the space the river fills in 
the history of England, is not matter for surprise. And 
here are two new books, each in its different way a 
welcome addition to add to the mass. 

Mr. Hodgson, in the preface to his book, tells us 
that when he, who has lived fifty years at Twickenham, 
has lectured before the Twickenham Literary and 
Scientific Society, he ‘‘ generally chose a subject con- 
nected with some of the notabilities of the place or 
neighbourhood’. ‘‘ The papers in this volume... . 
are the fruit of my studies in preparing the lectures.’’ 

One paper, on ‘‘ Optimists and Pessimists’’, well 
worth reading, sane and sensible, is only connected with 
Twickenham as taking the optimist’s position from the 
‘‘Essay on Man’’. Two, on Radnor House and the 
palaces of Richmond, treat of old buildings. With 
the usual perversity of mankind, we are most interested 
in the palace, of which pictures exist, but which was 
probably never built. Mr. Hodgson has a charming 
paper on La Belle Hamilton, ‘‘ the presiding genius of 
the Hampton Court Gallery ’’. In spite of her slightly 
malicious turn, we have always been her humble 
servants, and were delighted to hear from Mr. 
Hodgson that no one is bound to believe the silly story 
that Grammont was compelled by fighting Hamiltons 
to marry her. Matrimony was certainly not one of 
Grammont’s habits, but we prefer to believe that she 
was, even to him, quite irresistible. She was much 
too good for him, but she turned him into a passably 
respectable old gentleman. She shines a swan among 
the dubious ducks of Whitehall and Versailles. 

The rest of Mr. Hodgson’s papers are on the people 
of the eighteenth century, on Gray, Hannah More and 
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the Garricks, on Sir John Hawkins and Paul White- 
head (to both of whom posterity has been unjust), on 
Cambridge—not the University, but ‘‘ the every- 
thing ’’; on minor celebrities of whom we are glad to 
hear more, and on the great Twickenham Triad, of 
whom we can never hear enough, Pope, Lady Mary, 
and Horace Walpole. 

Mr. Hodgson is, we think, especially just. He 
admires, but his swans are not all swan: he sees the 
faults. He “still believes Pope to be a genuine poet ’’, 
and ‘‘cannot but remonstrate’’ at unfair criticism 
But he sees that some of Pope’s is very easy writing. 
He admits that ‘‘ vanity, extreme bitterness of 
language, and disregard of truth were undoubtedly 
among Pope’s besetting sins’’. But the first was, in 
Pope’s circumstances, natural, the second ‘“‘ universal 
in that age, both in literature and (as it still is) in party 
politics ’’, and the third ‘‘is sure to follow the other 
two’’. Mr. Hodgson prefers to “‘ get out of the un- 
wholesome atmosphere of political and literary male- 
volence’’, and ‘‘ finds much to attract us in Pope’s 
daily life, his domestic and social pieties, his friend- 
ships, and his loves ’’. 

In Walpole Mr. Hodgson sees faults that others are 
not prepared to admit. But he ‘‘cannot altogether 
withhold his esteem and admiration ’’, for he sees as 
well ‘‘ his patience, his benevolence, and his sympathy 
for the sufferings of others’. He falls deservedly foul 
of Macaulay’s absurd caricature, but one may hope 
that no one now goes to Macaulay for impartial 
estimates of character. 

Poor Lady Mary comes off worst. Mr. Hodgson 
thinks it ‘‘ perhaps unfortunate that she ever came 
here’’, to be fallen on by the two wasps, Pope and 
Walpole, and is afraid he ‘‘ shall not be able to show 
that she was an exemplary or amiable lady’’. But he 
-sees her splendid courage and her genius. ‘‘ Exem- 
plary’’ she was not; of the lack of ‘‘ amiability ’’ we 
are not so sure. Byron is against Mr. Hodgson. ‘‘I 
admire her so much that I should ’’ blame her ‘‘ reluc- 
tantly’’. He quotes her lines, and breaks out: 
“There, Mr. Bowles, what say you to such a supper 
with such a woman? Is not her ‘champaign and a 
chicken’ worth a forest or two? Is it not poetry? ’”’ 
But probably Byron and Mr. Hodgson would differ, 
toto coelo, as to the qualities that made a woman 
“‘amiable’’. Or perhaps Mr. Hodgson only means 
that she could be uncivil. Eighteenth - century 
humourists, born in the purple, generally could. It is 
amusing to read that the tradition Miss Hawkins had 
received, the ladies of Twickenham version, of the 
row royal between Lady Mary and Pope, was that it 
arose from “‘ the return of a borrowed pair of sheets 
unwashed’’. Tantzne animis? 

The plates in the book are well chosen from portraits 
and old views. We demur a little to that at page 39, 
from Paston, ‘‘ Mr. Pope in his garden’’. It is the 
garden sure enough: the five acres ‘‘ twisted and 
twirled and rhymed and harmonised’’. But, is it 
Pope? It is a tall man, with shapely legs, in black 
with a big wig and what seems to be a band. We 
think it must be Warburton. It would be so like ‘‘ the 
most impudent man living ’’ to ‘‘ group ’’ himself (Mrs. 
Proudie’s phrase) in Pope’s chair, in Pope’s grotto, in 
Pope’s attitude hand to forehead, and palm himself on 
posterity as ‘‘Mr. Pope”’. The book is very well 
printed, with a quite sufficient index. 

In Mr. Hodgson’s book Thames is the background. 
Sweet Thames runs softly till his subjects end their 
song, and, alas, their scandal. In Mr. Culling Gaze’s 
Thames is protagonist. All classes of men, king and 
waterman, beggar and lord, swarm on his broad bosom, 
but they are there, like the figures in an architect’s 
foreground, to show off the river. Mr. Gaze feels that 
‘the history of the famous river and its shores ought 
to be written’’. But ‘‘only the genius of a Gibbon 
could give the full dignity and pageantry to the sub- 
ject’’. Mr. Gaze ‘‘ attempts to tell the portion of the 
tale during the days of the first of the Stuarts”. It is 
a wise choice. The period is manageable : London, of 
which part of the river Mr. Gaze writes most, was 


full of notable men. Thames, as may be judged from 
Mr. Gaze’s own etchings after Visscher’s ‘‘ London ”’ 
(about 1616), was at his most picturesque. Above all, 
he was at the full tide of his activity, sending gentlemen 
adventurers to the ends of the world, bearing half 
London in quest of gain, and the other half in quest of 
pleasure, the people’s highway as well as the King’s, 
the fitting approach, as has been said, to the realm of 
the Ruler of the Sea. 

In the ‘‘ Publishers’ Announcement’’, Mr. Gaze’s 
book is said to be ‘‘ the outcome of many years of deep 
and exhaustive research ’’, and we can well believe it. 
Seldom have we met a book on any subject within our 
scope which told us so much that we did not know. 
And Mr. Gaze selects so well that he tells us exactly 
what we want to know. 

In the first chapter Mr. Gaze brings us down from the 
foot of the Cotswolds to Queenborough, noting by the 
way towns and villages as they were in the early days 
of the seventeenth century, monuments, notables, 
customs, even extracts from church registers. The 
other chapters treat of Royal Residences, Court Life, 
Religious Life, Life of the People, State Affairs, 
Government, Naval and Military Affairs, the Water- 
men, Commerce and Trade, Pleasure and Sport, Lord 
Mayors’ Days—all along the river”’. A mighty 
maze but not without a plan, for Mr. Gaze gives us an 
index of places and persons, and a list of ‘‘ works con- 
sulted ’’. But the field is huge: every page contains 
something of interest. Where can a reviewer begin? 

Perhaps with the King. The eight Royal abodes 
from Windsor to Greenwich saw James perpetually 
fidgeting backwards and forwards from one of them 
to another. He would kill a buck with his own Royal 
hands (and ‘‘ blood ”’ his favourites, a mark of favour 
they were not allowed to wash off) at Windsor in the 
morning, and sup at Greenwich at night. We wish 
we could say that ‘‘ Nature formed the highway for 
the King’’. But James in his lifetime received his 
good things, his ‘‘ uncomely drinkings ’’, and compli- 
ments of ‘‘ British Solomon’’. To posterity, James is 
an ‘‘ unhappy figure’’. He looks best on Thames. His 
poor dear legs, which ‘‘ ever walked circular ’’, are at 
rest. He cannot fall out of his barge as he does off 
his horse, or, ‘‘ trying to pass the Queen ’’, get kicked 
by her mount. And we are on the bank and see his 
State, and do not hear him ‘‘ speak full in the mouth’. 
On 4 May 1611 he, went to Whitehall to settle some 
matter connected with the Mint. Viscount Fenton 
wrote from Greenwich: ‘‘ The King will be at White- 
hall at eleven instead of two. The parties are to be 
there in time, as the King is unpleasant when he must 
attend the coming of others’’. He is ‘‘ unpleasant’ 
still. 

We meet better men on the river: Bacon entreating 
Phineas Pett to attend the bringing of a masque by 
water to Whitehall, which masque came to grief, and 
Prince Henry coming, indignant, from visiting Raleigh, 
and our old friend John Taylor the water-poet, and 
Arabella Stuart, who really, when she had ‘‘ drawn a 
pair of great French fashioned hose over her petti- 
coats’’, made a better man than James. Except 
Democritus Junior on Grandpont (Folly) Bridge, we 
hardly miss an old friend, and we make many new 
ones. 

Pageants, laws—it is illegal ‘‘ to saw or scratch for 
barbel’’ at London Bridge, be it noted—Quicquid 
agunt homines etc. ‘‘ The pure air of Limehouse ’’ is 
recommended for invalids. Things are different under 
George—King George we, of course, mean. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


“The French and the English.” By Laurence Jerrold. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1913. 7s. 6d. net. 


M ANY attempts have been made of late years to 

bring home to us the distinct national character- 
istics that separate us from our French neighbours far 
more effectively than those twenty miles of sea that flow 
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between Dover and Calais. Mr. Laurence Jerrold has 
had many an opportunity of observing France from the 
standpoint of a Paris correspondent of an English news- 
paper, and he has certainly grasped many phases of 
French life which have escaped more superficial ob- 
servations. If however he has gone deeper he has 
perhaps committed himself to assertions which French- 
men who know their country well will be disposed to 
criticise. It is scarcely true that the French are the 
most homogeneous people in Europe. They may 
appear to be so to those who know Paris and the North 
of France, especially as government is so thoroughly 
centralised and there is but little demand for local 
autonomy except perhaps amongst those Bretons who 
have embraced the Pan-Keltic movement. There is 
however quite as great a difference between the Picard 
and the Marseillais in language and in disposition as 
there is between the Northumbrian and the man of 
Kent. 

It may be true that the Academician and _ the 
labourer speak the same language or something very 
similar in Paris and in the towns; but those who have 
travelled in the Lozére or in the Pyrenees, where the 
old ‘‘ Langue d’oc’”’ or the French patois of the Basque 
country is spoken, often find it impossible either to 
understand what is said or to make their meaning clear 
to the peasantry. Of course the difference is greater 
still in those parts where only Breton or Basque is 
spoken. The casual observer may not perhaps note 
much difference between a French gentleman and a 
‘* commis voyageur ’’, and yet their manners and views 
of life are as far asunder as the poles. There is also 
less brutality amongst our own railway porters 
than in the same class in France, whose demoralisa- 
tion grows steadily as secular education spreads 
and the refining influence of Christianity is re- 
placed by a creed in a false equality. The author is 
perhaps more at home when he deals with the French 
politician, who is probably better known to the journal- 
ist than any other class of Frenchman, but he is rather 
ingenious when he argues that the English politician is 
the professional whilst the Frenchman is the amateur ; 
for there is just as much heredity in French politics as 
in English, at least in those families which have handed 
down Radical principles from father to son since the 
days of the French Revolution amongst what is now 
popularly known as the “‘ Aristocratie de la guillotine ’’. 
He is also thoroughly at home when he discusses the 
corruption of the French Press, where men are prepared 
to write against their political convictions at a moment’s 
notice; where confirmed Socialists edit Conservative 
organs, and where men who vote regularly for either 
Conservative or Moderate candidates are frequently to 
be found on the staff of Radical-Socialist papers. 

The author touches on far more debatable ground 
when he criticises the great classical poets. It may 
often be true that men like Racine and Corneille suffer 
from the artificiality of the age in which they lived, 
and that some of their finest verses are sadly deficient 
in genuine poetry. It is impossible to solve this 
question as Mr. Jerrold attempts to do in one short 
chapter; but it is a mistake to argue that a poet 
like Verlaine has more poetic instinct than the 
great men of the century of Louis XIV. or even than 
such a modern artist as Victor Hugo. The latter has 
written far too much to allow even his most fervent 
admirers to claim that he has always been a poet in the 
best sense of the term, and no one can deny that his 
verses are often turgid and even senseless ; but his best 
perhaps stand tar above Verlaine’s most inspired lines. 
It is easy enough to find much to criticise in a writer so 
ambitious as is the author, but it must be recognised 
that he has brought home to us many phases of French 
life and more especially of French thought which have 
been ignored by those who have attempted to make us 
understand the peculiar genius of the French people. 
As he, however, truly argues, the French know 


themselves far better than we can pretend to know 
ourselves. 


“THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN.” 


“The Silence of Men.” By H. F. Prevost Battersby. 
London: Lane. 1913. 6s. 


“Every Man’s Desire.” By Mary Gaunt. 
Laurie. 1913. 6s. 


ONCERNING ‘“‘the white man’s burden’’ much 
has been written in the past, and there is doubt- 
less more to come. The rule of the few over the many, 
of the superior over the inferior, of the pale over the 
dark, is a thing which contains in itself all the elements 
of romance, and yet it is full of very grim reality. 
These two novels by Mr. Battersby and Mrs. Gaunt 
give us just one aspect of the lives of those who have 
gone forth to govern the brown and black races, but 
both have this merit that they are written by persons 
who, understanding the question, have the gift of 
words, and it would be difficult to say how rarely the 
combination of qualifications is to be found. In ‘‘ The 
Silence of Men ’’ the core of Anglo-Indian life is summed 
up as “‘ gay pretence’’. In a few astonishingly vivid 
pages the author shows us the big picnic party at which 
white men and white women make merry in an effort 
to forget for a few hours the crowd which surrounds 
their little enclosure. Mrs. Gaunt, in her West African 
novel, tries to tell us something of the same kind, for 
even in the worst circumstances there is still the effort 
to play the child’s game of pretending. For this state 
of affairs both authors give us the same reason, and 
Mr. Battersby may be allowed to speak for the two. 
‘*In the old days ’’, he writes, ‘‘ when there were only 
our men in India and women of no account, we mixed 
with the people like every other conqueror; but with 
the coming of the steamship and the mem-sahib the 
hedges began to be planted and the railings run up, 
till British India, instead of being a blended part of the 
country, has come to mean those little imitation Eng- 
lands inside ring-fences where no Indian treads, having 
that sort of territorial sanctity an embassy lays claim 
to, very appropriate to a people, like ourselves, who 
are the ambassadors of Heaven.’’ In each novel, with 
only a change of place as variation, it is admitted the 
weight of the burden has grown more awkward to bear 
since the arrival of the women, for the old task has 
lost its simplicity, and from all this there emerges the 
question as to whether it is never good for man to live 
alone. 

Neither writer has, perhaps, consciously intended to 
force home a definite moral. They show us the wives 
who share the lives of their husbands even under the 
greatest difficulties, but along with them are those 
others—members of the ‘‘ lady ’’ class which Schopen- 
hauer so scorned—who have neither the strength nor 
the will to take their part in the task appointed. 
Climate and country have, however, strong influence 
over character, and the descent of the weak into greater 
weakness is the theme of Mrs. Gaunt’s tale. She 
herself has, we believe, experienced many of the hard- 
ships of the land of which she writes, and it is there- 
fore far from her purpose to say that a land exists 
where there is no place for women. The alternative 
of a hybrid race, such as dominates practically the 
whole of South and Central America, is one peculiarly 
repulsive to the travelled English who have never 
recognised the unions of master and slave which are 
permitted in those countries where Roman law prevails. 
In the end it is difficult to say more than that Mr. 
Battersby and Mrs. Gaunt have raised an exceedingly 
interesting aspect of a familiar question, and that, indeed, 
is all that we should expect from them as novelists. 
Both of them accept the fact that the women of our 
race—the ‘‘ lady’’, if one will—have now an inalien- 
able right to follow the flag wheresoever it goes, and 
that in their train come all manner of complications 
which the man alone would have left behind at Liver- 
pool, Tilbury, or Southampton. Above and beyond 
this there is a necessary difference of opinion, and we 
shall question in vain as to whether it is advisable that 
these things should be. India and Africa are certainly 
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no places for the woman who wants an extended picnic ; 
she must stay at home to be a nuisance rather than 
go beyond the seas to become a positive danger, and 
these novels will serve a good purpose if they convey 
this lesson to their readers. 


THE EVOLUTION OF STATES. 


“The Evolution of States.” By J. M. Robertson. 
London: Watts. 1912. 5s. net. 


6 Rees solid volume of nearly five hundred closely 
printed pages is not exactly a new book; 
it is ‘‘an expansion, under a new title, of one 
originally published under the name of ‘An In- 
troduction to English Politics’’’. But if a reader 
will compare its present with its original form 
he will, we are sure, agree that if the present title 
more correctly describes both its contents and its pur- 
poses it has gained much more than a mere change of 
name. Broadly, no doubt, the object, methods and 
conclusions of the writer are identical in the original 
and the expanded form, ‘‘ to trace in older politics, 
home and foreign, general laws which should partly 
serve as guides to modern cases, or at least as prepara- 
tion for their scientific study ’’; a contribution in fact 
worked out by concrete illustration and examination of 
detail in a selected subject-matter towards the ‘‘ com- 
prehension of historic causation in terms of determining 
conditions, the economic above all’’. But the value 
of any such attempt must rest primarily and ultimately 
on the solidity and breadth of the writer’s knowledge, 
and the degree of confidence that he can inspire in an 
impartial and truth-seeking reader by the proof ex- 
hibited in his pages that throughout the process of 
inquiry has been really honest. We are all too prone 
to assume when we disagree with a serious contribu- 
tion to a big subject on which unconsciously or con- 
sciously we flatter ourselves that we have both studied 
widely and thought as carefully as we are capable that 
with everybody but ourselves the process has been 
verdict first and then the evidence. For we all know 
only too well that nothing is easier in history than to 
find for others convincing proof of conclusions, which 
for ourselves at any rate really require no such evidential 
minuteness, precision and range. The evidence in 
short, unless it is presented in the right way, is the 
least important part of the matter. With this book 
however the presertation of the evidence in a fuller 
and expanded form is vital to our view of the writer’s 
honesty. And the new edition of the treatise will con- 
vince, we are sure, a candid reader that, whether he 
agrees with or differs from Mr. Robertson’s inter- 
pretation and conclusions, the writer is_ intellec- 
tually honest and has diligently sought for the 
truth, The mere amount of work, of reading, 
of knowledge that the new edition shows is im- 
pressive. Only those whose training and studies 
enable them to measure with some degree of 
accuracy the literature of the subjects covered can fairly 
appreciate the immense toil which underlies these pages. 
In these days of slipshod and superficial book-making, 
of reliance on the condensation of the article in a popular 
encyclopedia, and of the pathetic and disastrous 
superstition that knowledge of a subject can be attained 
by paying an expert to work, read, think and write 
and by swallowing at a gulp the predigested results 
of his toil, a writer who tackles his problems for him- 
self and declines, no matter what the cost may be, to 
let anyone read or think for him save himself deserves 
our cordial respect and attention. Such a man’s book, 
even if we conclude that the author has not succeeded 
in discovering all the truth that he set out to find and 
lronestly thinks he has found, will always be a real 
contribution. Mr. Robertson’s book is such a contribu- 
tion. We profoundly disagree with its interpretation 
and its fundamental conclusions. These are in com- 
plete antithesis to the interpretation in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s ‘‘ The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century ’’, 
which has both in Germany and England attracted 
serious attention, but an interpretation which in our 


judgment is far more unsound than that expounded 
with so much earnestness in ‘‘ The Evolution of 
States’’. Those who have read Mr. Chamberlain 
know that his interpretation was based on a range of 
knowledge and study which were the joy and the despair 
of the reader. But as with Mr. Chamberlain sé with 
Mr. Robertson, the student who mastered his book and 
did not feel that he had learned much, that the writer 
had repeatedly given him a new and disquieting point 
of view, that on every page he pulled him up and made 
him think and was grateful for the help and for the 
compulsory re-examination of his own position would 
be a student whom Mr. Chamberlain or Mr. Robertson 
would rightly dismiss as not worth a footnote. 

It is impossible here to attempt serious criticism of 
the detached historical exegesis on which Mr. Robert- 
son’s volume rests. Any answer worth the author’s 
consideration would require a treatise as solid and as 
long as the book itself. Take however this paragraph 
as a sample from the chapter in which “‘ the 
Culture Forces in Antiquity ’’ are analysed and summed 
up: ‘‘ Hence it came about that the Church, in itself 
a State within the State, was one of the three or four 
concrete ‘survivals of antiquity round which modern 
civilisation nucleated. Of the four, the Church, often 
treated as the most valuable, was really the least so, 
inasmuch as it wrought always more for the hindrance 
of progress and the sundering of communities than for 
advance and unification. The truly civilising forces 
were the other three : the first being the body of Roman 
law, the product of Roman experience and Greek 
thought in combination ; and the second, the literature 
of antiquity, in large part lost till the time we call 
the New Birth, when its recovery impregnated and 
inspired, though it also perhaps overburdened and 
lamed, the unformed intelligence of modern Europe. 
The third was the heritage of the arts of life and beauty, 
preserved in part by the populations of the Western 
towns which survived and propagated their species 
through the ages of dominant barbarism; in part 
by the cohering society of Byzantium. From 
these ancient germs placed in new soil is modern 
civilisation derived’’. This is a clear-cut and logical 
thesis. That both its analysis of the forces and the 
attribution of their specific contributions run counter to 
accepted or popular theories and hypotheses matters 
nothing. For if we have to re-write our histories 
because they are wrong, the sooner we pile up the scrap- 
heap of error and set out the truth the better. Mr. 
Robertson has no doubts. Ought we to have any? 
Let us suggest three out of many. ‘‘ Always’”’ in the 
above paragraph. In pre-heptarchic, heptarchic and 
Anglo-Danish England? In medieval Germany? 
‘* Truly civilising.’? Is the development of an ethical 
code ‘‘a truly civilising force’’, and can you by any 
process, however Procrustian, get the medizval ethical 
development out of the Roman Law, the literature of 
antiquity and the heritage of the arts of life and beauty 
and these three alone? Into which of the four cate- 
gories are we to thrust medieval scholasticism from 
Gerbert to Gherson and Wyclif and the medizval univer- 
sity? And what of the Canon Law? Is it only an 
emasculated and reactionary form of the Corpus Juris 
Civilis? Where in the heritage of the arts of life and of 
beauty do we place a medizval cathedral ? 

The core of the controversy in short does not lie 
ian the conclusions but in the premisses. Given the 
premisses the conclusions are inevitable. But the 
premisses rest on the ascertainment of facts beyond 
dispute and on interpretation of those facts also beyond 
dispute. Mr. Robertson’s premisses are derived from 
an interpretation of history which begins with Rome 
and covers the evolution of modern Europe to the end 
of the eighteenth century. It is quite certain that the 
specialists on these various historical phases will not 
and do not accept Mr. Robertson’s interpretation in its 
entirety. It is probable and possible that the specialists 
are not always right. But a study of this book suggests 
that the specialists are always wrong or imperfectly in- 
formed or suffering from one or all of the many Idols of 
the Cave, Market Place and so forth to which we all, 
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including Mr. Robertson himself perhaps, are most 
lamentably subject, when their interpretation differs 
from that required let us say by so obvious and 
axiomatic a sociological maxim as that “‘ civilisations 
flourish in virtue partly of natural advantages and partly 
of psychological pressures ’’, and that conversely they 
have stumbled into truth when their researches properly 
edited provide convincing evidence for the laws of 
causation of which we are in search. In the courts of 
law it is always a triumph to turn by cross-examina- 
tion a witness for the prosecution into a witness for 
the defence. In the philosophy of history the triumph 
and the fascination are even more attractive. But the 
method is dangerously double edged. It would not be 
difficult, it would certainly be intensely interesting, to 
call Mr. Robertson’s witnesses and subject them to a 
carefully defined cross-examination for the eliciting of 
certain points and the suppression of all others, and 
then from their evidence alone on that cross-examina- 
tion, without cailing a-single witness for the defence, 
to construct an ‘‘ evolution of States’’ in which the 
premisses had dissolved into a hewildering series of 
extremely controversial hypotheses. That task how- 
ever we must leave to the reader; it is a task moreover 
which Mr. Robertson by his courage and his learning 
has challenged rightly his readers to perform. If the 
answer is not what he will wish, Mr. Robertson must 
blame the court and console himself with the deplorable 
perversity that the ‘‘ psychological pressures ”’ of pre- 
judice, superstition and ignorance still exert in the 
noonday of civilisation. 


‘*A HANDY MAN.”’ 


“A Curtail’d Memoir of Incidents and Occurrences in 
the Life of John Surman Carden, Vice-Admiral 
in the British Navy, written by himself. 1850.” 
By C. T. Atkinson. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. 10s. 6d. net. 


DMIRAL CARDEN only began his autobio- 
graphy in 1849, when seventy-eight years of age, 
and since he makes no mention of having kept diaries or 
notes, it is probable that this story of his life was written 
from memory at an age when the minor incidents of a 
man’s early career may not always be recalled with pre- 
cision. This will account for some of his references to 
regiments or ships employed on sundry expeditions 
being incorrect. The Editor has taken great pains to 
verify every general statement, with the result that, 
with the exception of such small slips as the foregoing, 
it is clear that the story of the Admiral’s life is well and 
truly told. He commenced his service when, at the 
tender age of ten, he was gazetted an ensign in the 
Royal American Regiment and actually joined it. 
Apparently this was a provincial corps, styled the 
** Prince of Wales’ Royal Americans’’, and not the 
well-known 60th Royal Americans (now the King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps), which at that time was on permanent 
service in America and the West Indies. Carden’s 
father commanded one of the battalions of this pro- 
vincial corps, and had two brothers serving in it as 
well as his child. At the battle of Guildford Court- 
house on 15 March 1781, where Lord Cornwallis de- 
feated the rebels, the boy’s father and an uncle were 
killed and the other uncle desperately wounded. Carden 
describes how he saw his father’s corpse: ‘‘ His death 
wound was by a Cannon Ball which drove the handle 
of his sword and part of his right hand into his body, 
the ball passing through’’. After this gruesome ex- 
perience the boy returned to England, and a few years 
later entered the Navy. Here he had a most varied and 
adventurous career, commencing in the East Indies, 
where he took part in Cornwallis’ campaign of 1791 
against Tippoo Sahib, serving ashore with a small 
Naval Brigade of two boats’ crews and two field-guns. 
In 1793 he returned to England, and, owing to our 
being at war with France, on arrival at Spithead the 
sailors were not allowed to land, but were shipped off 
at once to other vessels after having been paid their 


arrears, ‘‘ being now over five years without receiving 
one halfpenny of wages’’. Small wonder that they 
mutinied the following year under such shameful 
treatment. Carden now sailed for the West Indies 
in the ‘‘ Marlborough’’, 74, and was in Lord 
Howe’s great victory of 1 June 1794. Some of 
the details of the close fighting on this occasion 
are of great interest. One result of the battle 
was to give him his promotion to lieutenant. On 
returning to Spithead they found the whole fleet in 
mutiny. He describes the grievances of the men, and 
admits that they were treated outrageously, and that 
their conduct was fully justified. This was not the case 
at the subsequent mutiny at the Nore, in Carden’s 
opinion. In the Irish Rebellion of ’98 Carden com- 
manded a Naval Brigade of 200 seamen, and took part 
in the pursuit and slaughter of the rebels after Vinegar 
Hill, and records with gusto that ‘‘ of my two hundred 
men, every man killed his bird and no mistake’’. A 
few months later we find him in the ‘‘ Fishguard” 
frigate, 38, capturing the ‘‘Immortalité’’, a French 
42-gun frigate, after a most desperate fight. In 1799 
he took part in the Helder Expedition and saw more 
fighting. Almost immediately afterwards he was sent 
to blockade the French coast and render help to the 
Royalists in La Vendée, and had some lively experiences 
of boat work and ‘‘ cutting out’’. In 1801 he was out 
at the Cape, where he picked up a regiment and con- 
veyed them to the Red Sea to join Sir David Baird’s 
expedition across the desert to the Nile, after which 
he saw service along the Arabian and Abyssinian coasts. 
The following year he was sent to Bombay, where, 
owing to ‘‘overstrained exertions in suppressing the 
awful Fire’’, he got ‘‘ the fatal Disease of India’’, 
whatever that may have been, and was invalided home. 

After a few years in command of Sea Fencibles on 
the east coast of Scotland, he was sent to cruise off 
the Norway coast in quest of French priyateers, and 
later on to join in the blockade of Cadiz after Trafalgar. 
His next adventure was when, in command of the 
** Ville de Paris ’’ of t1o guns, he was ordered to Corufia 
to assist in the re-embarkation of Sir John Moore’s army. 
The chapter describing this period is full of curious 
details. Sir David Baird was brought on board his ship 
and had his arm amputated at the shoulder-joint in 
Carden’s cabin, talking meanwhile to his torturers. 
Soldiers were made of stern stuff in those days ! Carden 
conveyed no fewer than 2000 soldiers and some of their 
unfortunate wives to England in his own ship, whose 
crew alone numbered 850. When in 1810 Wellington 
held the lines of Torres Vedras, Carden was actively 
employed with a flotilla of gunboats on the Tagus near 
Santarem, 

The preceding is only an outline of Carden’s career. 
In 1812 came the end of this most gallant sailor’s sea 
service, for in that year he was given command of the 
** Macedonian ”’ frigate of 46 guns, with which he most 
spiritedly attacked the American ship-of-war ‘‘ United 
States ’’, styled by courtesy a frigate. Being the better 
sailer of the two he could easily have avoided action, 
but he eagerly sought collision with her and caught a 
Tartar. The story is too well known to need repetition 
here, and has been the subject of perhaps more false- 
hoods than are usually considered permissible in the 
United States where an enemy is concerned. _ Briefly, 
the ‘* Macedonian ’’ succumbed to a vessel of over 50 per 
cent. heavier tonnage and of vastly more powerful con- 
struction, which fired a broadside of even greater 
relative weight and carried twice as many seamen. 
Small wonder that the court-martial most honourably 
acquitted Carden for his surrender. 

What added to the bitterness of the blow for English- 
men at the time was the fact that the Yankee frigate 
was manned by many British seamen, and, worst of all, 
by seamen who had fought with Nelson in the 
“Victory ’’ at Trafalgar. It but remained for a British 
publisher some years ago to employ, of all men, ex- 
President Roosevelt to write this painful chapter in the 
history of the British Navy! The chivalrous character 
of Madison, then the President of the States, is well 
‘evidenced by his threat to hang Carden, when a prisoner 
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of war on parole, in the event of the British executing 
a seaman who had deserted our service and joined the 
Blood was apparently a peculiarly thin 


Americans ! 
fluid in 1812. 


CHEERFUL PLATITUDES. 


“The Open Window.” By E. Temple Thurston. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1913. 6s. 


A> early poem by one of the most promising of 
our new ‘‘Georgian Poets’’ describes how the 
poet lay dreaming of his lady in a wood under a 
sunset, and how she came upon him there and dis- 
pelled the glamour by ‘‘ quacking”’ inane remarks 
at him: ‘‘ your flat clear voice beside me mouthed 
cheerful clear flat platitudes ’’ are Mr. Rupert Brooke’s 
actual words. The lyric has been running in the head 
of a reader of Mr. Temple Thurston’s last work, which 
is not a novel, scarcely contains a story, and barely 
deserves the name of a book. It consists of the 
journal, or rather intermittent note-book, of an 
elderly clergyman who has recently been transferred 
from an East End parsonage to a country rectory, 
together with his wife and daughter. 

Two things appear to have happened thereupon. 
In the East End he had doubtless been accustomed 
to keep his study-window shut; at Bramlingham he 
opens it. And he seems, further, to have discovered 
in his new-old home, or perhaps bought on the journey 
thither, some elementary Handbook to British Birds. 
He looks out of his open window and sees a bird 
in the garden: down it goes, with capital letters, in 
his note-book; and being a reverend gentleman, with 
an eye on next Sunday’s sermon, he must perforce 
find a lesson or a moral in the bird’s habits. ‘‘ And 
for their quarrels, too, the Sparrows are abused. Those 
sudden, noisy bickerings in the hedges are always 
Sparrows settling their disputes. But I have known 
men and women—and do they make it up so soon? ”’ 
And when the moral is not obvious he draws cunning 
parallels between his observation of birds and his 
observations of people: thus the cuckoo conveniently 
arrives simultaneously with a vagrant gardener, whom 
the reverend gentleman provides with employment 
until he gets drunk (the gardener, we mean) and goes 
back to the road. ‘‘ What a good-for-nothing fellow 
he is, that Cuckoo--an inveterate wanderer without a 
home.’’ And so on: until we are seized with a 
horrid fear that next year the clergyman will buy 
a book on insects, and derive from the Spider and 
the Ant a further series of cheerful clear flat platitu- 
dinous sermonettes. 

We were nearly forgetting the story, the thin thread 
of romance that provides material for the birds to 
point morals therein. The reverend gentleman’s wife 
dies of typhoid, which we trust was not caught 
through the open window, and his daughter comes 
home to look after her papa. Romantic sentiment is 
expected of Mr. Temple Thurston’s work, and so he 
provides a young man, who is going to farm in 
Canada, and would take Diana, the said daughter, 
with him. But no! she must stay at home to look 
after papa. This gravels the young man, though his 
disappointment is coloured by admiration of her self- 
sacrifice; but, happily for romantic sentiment, papa 
happens to overhear his daughter’s noble resolve. 
This eavesdropping is not due to the window being 
open. Then, of course, there is a heartrending scene; 
but the reverend gentleman has learnt the lesson sup- 
plied him by Nature—could he cage his bird? ‘‘I was 
quite alone. . . . There was not even the voice of a 
Robin to break the stillness of the country-side. But 
ad will sing again. They will sing again next year.’”’ 

inis. 

The volume is illustrated throughout by a series of 
Mr. Charles Robinson’s delicate drawings in black-and- 
white, which succeed better in representing birds than 
im presenting parsons or other people. Wherever 
Mr. Robinson’s imagination has got the better of Mr. 


4 from the centres where civilisation reigns.’ 


Temple Thurston’s observations, the result is delight- 
ful; but he has not succeeded in effecting this very 
often, and on the whole we are not surprised. 


MORE AFRICAN MEMORIES. 


‘* Reminiscences of a South African Piorser.”’ Ist Series. ‘‘ Wan- 
derjabre.” By William Charles Scully. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 1913, 10s. 6d. 

R. SCULLY, the author of ‘‘ By Veld and in Kopje”’ 
and other books steeped in South Africa, contributed 
some rambling leisurely memories, by the style of ‘‘ uncon- 
ventional reminiscences ’’, to ‘‘ The State of South Africa’’. 

This was an admirable journal, an instrument of real union 

in South Africa. It made much of local interest and 

memories, Readers of ‘‘ The State’? no doubt were amused 
to learn that in 1868 ‘“‘the little town of East London was 
confined to the west bank of the Buffalo River mouth. 

Where the town now stands, on the east bank, there was not 

a single house in 1868. So far as I can recollect Tapson’s 

Hotel was the only building between Cambridge and the 

sea’’. They may have been pleased to learn that among 

Mr. Scully’s fellow-passengers to the Cape in 1868 was ‘‘ Mr. 

D. Krynauw, who still enjoys life in his comfortable house 

just off Wandel Street, Capetown’’. Orbis terrarum 

remains more than usual calm before these revelations. Not 
that small beer and local interests, rightly tackled, are not 

a way of literature; the essayists (passim) have taught us 

otherwise. Mr. Scully rather takes his time than is self- 

denying. It is only on page 311 that we find him entering 

(as clerk or probationer to a resident magistrate) the Civil 

Service of the Cape, ‘‘cogged down’’, as he says, ‘‘as a 

little wheel in that clumsy, expensive, and circumlocutory 

mill which, consuming much grist but producing little meal, 

is still believed to be an indispensable adjunct to our 

civilisation.” This is a dark saying, but we hear too 
little of South Africa from its own men who write, and 
our word to Mr. Scully is Marshal MacMahon’s to the 
negroid cadet, ‘‘Continuez’’—only at a slightly quicker 
pace. He was thirty-six years in the Civil Service. ‘‘ Most 
of them have been spent in places as far as possible 
Meanwhile 
what Mr. Scully calls his ‘‘ Wanderjahre’’ has the whole 
first volume to itself, and recalls a Cape’ still untroubled 
by gold and diamond seekers, the Orange River seeming to 
many as the back of beyond, and all beyond it filled with 
glamour and mystery. These were cosy days—meat two- 
pence a pound at King William’s Town, most people 
poor, nobody a pauper, the poorest keeping horses, Mr. 

Scully’s pony bought for £3, and grazing on the town com- 

monage. You shot buck where you would; a farmer ‘‘ no 

more objected to a stranger shooting buck on his veld than 

a gardener would object to one destroying a caterpillar’’. 

On his way through the Orange Free State Mr. Scully’s 

party encountered immense herds of spring buck, and herds 

of wildebeest were common. But by then he was on his 
way to Kimberley—‘‘ Colesberg Rush”’ in those days—and 
the old South Africa was doomed. Early Kimberley was 

a cheerful place. The diggers came from the Cape Colony, 

many bringing their families; there were ‘‘cappies”’ and 

pretty faces by the camp-fires at night. The cosmopolitan 
crowd came later. Mr. Scully saw something of the Rhodes 
brothers, Herbert and Cecil. The latter is recalled as 

‘*long and loose-limbed with blue eyes, ruddy complexion, 

and light curly hair’”’, kindly, absent-minded, ‘‘ the larger 

part of his brain’’ apparently dealing with something of 
which no one else had cognisance. He who was so well 
known in after-years as ‘‘ Colonel Frankie”? joined the 
party, a charming youth awaiting his commission. Mr. 
Scully thinks that he was younger than Cecil. He was, in 
fact, some years older. Herbert, whose tragic death by 
burning is now for the first time told in detail, was the 
eldest, a far more trenchant person than his famous 
brother, lean, hatchet-faced, a great boxer, the unwearied 
pursuer of adventures. Of one adventure, the gun-running 
episode in Portuguese territory, Mr. Scully’s version is 
true. Surprised by the Portuguese officials, Herbert Rhodes 
tied a rope to a cannon, a piece of twine to the rope, the 
end of the twine to a floating log, and flung gun and rope 
into the Mapeta River. The officials appeared, accused 

Rhodes, found no evidence, and apologised. But the 

Mapeta was unfortunately tidal, the stream went down, 

and there was the gun sticking out of the mud; and a 

Portuguese prison received Herbert Rhodes. Mr. Scully’s 

account of early gold-mining in the Transvaal, before the 

Rand, is as picturesque but less cheerful than his Kim- 

berley narrative. 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 


How England Saved China.” By J. MacGowan. 
Unwin. 1913. 10s. 6d. net. 

Among the less amiable traits of Chinese civilisation are 
habits—in certain districts at any rate—of killing a 
proportion of female infants, and compressing the feet of 
those that are reared. Chinese doctors, moreover, though 
familiar with certain useful remedies, knew, before the 
advent of foreigners, nothing about surgery and quinine. 
The story how Mr. and Mrs. MacGowan set themselves 
to combat the first two evils at Amoy is interestingly 
told; and the experiences, respectively, of a male and 
female medical missionary give a graphic picture of diffi- 
culties overcome and of relief afforded when confidence had 
been gained. But the key is pitched too high. Every 
shriek of the tortured children, every horror connected with 
the murdered infants, every ray of medical beneficence is 
emphasised till one finds oneself wondering, almost, how 
China endured till England came to ‘‘save it’?! Foot- 
binding is a cruel and senseless custom; but when one 
reflects how pertinaciously the maxim that il faut souffrir 
pour étre belle has been preached in Europe one may be 
less surprised at its endurance. The causes at the root of 
female infanticide are deeper—the overmastering desire 
for sons, the cost of marriage, poverty involving a feeling 
that one may as well kill at once a child one cannot afford 
to rear and might be obliged to sell, ete. Public opinion 
has never altogether approved it, however, though viewing 
it with indifference ; and the success of the author’s attempt 
to stem it shows that there is latent a better feeling that 
may be appealed to. It is well to realise that the successes 
attained have been confined, so far, to certain districts ; 
but it may fairly be hoped that the movement will 
spread. Opinion may not, as Mr, MacGowan is aware, 
be unanimous in this country on the question of sending 
missionaries to China; but the hesitancy does not extend 
to medical missions and, although his stories certainly 
lose nothing in the telling, they will find sympathetic 
readers in respect both of the good done and gratitude 
shown. King Charles’ head, of course, obtrudes itself. 
We have the usual story of a treaty forced upon China 
the cannon’s mouth’—a treaty ‘‘signed by English 
statesmen to the music of maddened guns [whatever they 
may be], with stalwart forms of soldiers dressed in red 
looking on, with firelocks in their hands, which insisted 
that opium should have free transit into every province 
of China’’, etc. The misfortune is that neither Mr. 
MacGowan nor any of his kind ever quotes this wonderfal 
document. 

‘Mozambique: its Agricultural Development.” 
London: Unwin. 1913. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Lyne was Director of Agriculture in Mozambique, 
and is now Director of Agriculture in Ceylon. He there- 
fore writes with expert first-hand knowledge of the Portu- 
guese possession with the added advantage of experience of 
tropical agriculture in a British colony. His book is of 
first-rate value to anyone who might be thinking of planting 
rubber or cotton, cocoanuts or tobacco in the province of 
Mozambique. It not only tells all that is necessary as to 
soil and temperature, labour, land laws, and the conditions 
generally, but it is written in a way, notwithstanding a 
few slips due to haste probably, which makes it delightful 
reading for anyone who studies tropical agriculture. Inci- 
dentally it carries with it certain warnings for the capitalist 
whose inclination is to put money into Portuguese East 
Africa. What Mr. Lyne says of cocoanuts and the method 
of estimating production per tree, and what he says of the 
possibilities of the profitable working and extent of the 
Landolphia vine should be carefully noted. Mr. Lyne’s 
view is that what Nyassaland has done in tobacco-growing 
might be repeated in Mozambique. The book is full of 
most useful hints. 

‘Military Architecture in England during the Middle Ages.” 
By A. Hamilton Thompson. Oxford: At the University Press. 

This is a most interesting and valuable work, replete with 
information, and containing an excellent series of illustra- 
tions of some of our most famous castles and fortresses.. The 
story is well traced out. It commences with a sketch of 
Roman fortifications, and then carries us on to the type 
of English castle in Saxon and Norman times. Incidentally, 
too, is recounted the system of attack and defence during 
those periods. Under Edward I. the system of defence is 
accompanied by the enclosure within defensive walls of areas 
and houses not originally intended for military purposes. 
Most interesting details of Carnarvon Castle, begun in 1283, 
and of Conway, in 1285, by Edward I.’s orders, are to be 
found in its pages. Indeed, hardly a famous castle in these 


London : 


By BR. N. Lyne. 


islands is missing from the illustrations and letterpress 
of this book. It is one which must appeal equally to soldiers 
and civilians who are interested in the many noble and 
picturesque ruins which adorn our countryside. 


Messrs. Bell are issuing a cheap reprint of ‘ Bohn’s 
Popular Library”. The volumes are to be published at 
a shilling each ; and from an examination of the first twenty 
of the series we should say that Everyman must look to it. 
Bohn’s library was started in ’47. It includes scores of the 
best-edited reprints of the best books. The old price and 
format of the library go back to before the age of reprints at 
a shilling; and Messrs. Bell find it necessary to be level in 
price and format with the time. Hence this cheap re-issue— 
clearly printed, easily handled, of a size to fit into a 
moderate pocket. These first twenty volumes include Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic’’, Emerson’s ‘‘ Works”’, Burton’s “ Pil- 
grimage to Mecca’’, Eber’s ‘‘ Egyptian Princess’’, Young’s 
“Travels in France’’, Goethe’s ‘‘ Poetry and Truth’’. We 
have in this edition already entirely re-read ‘‘ Don Quixote”’ 
and ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels’’ ; for it is the best of books of this 
weight and size that they are easily carried about, and read 
at odd moments when otherwise we should be fobbed off with 
a newspaper. We shall look forward to the next issue, 
especially to the magnificent series of translations. Bohn’s 
translations were specially chosen by Emerson for “‘ high com- 
mendation, praise, and love’. This further invasion of 
good literature at a shilling will, we suppose, be another stitch 
in the shroud of the six-shilling novelist; but no one, 
except the six-shilling novelist, will regret that. 


THE MAY REVIEWS. 


The feature of the May Reviews no doubt is Mr. Maxse’s 
somewhat daring experiment, to which we referred last week, 
in devoting the whole of the ‘ National”’, apart from 
Episodes of the Month, to the Marconi Mystery. Other 
reviews hardly mention the subject. The ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century ’’ opens a number of remarkably varied interest with 
an article by Mr. D. C. Lathbury on ‘‘ The Failure of the 
Opposition’’. Mr. Lathbury wants the Opposition to come 
out with a constructive and competitive programme. ‘‘ The 
Liberal Government has given the country a fair sample of 
the measures it intends to introduce and of the methods by 
which it hopes to carry them. It ought not to be impossible 
for the Opposition to show the electors with equal clearness 
how they propose to deal with the same problems and over- 
come the same obstacles’’. He argues that ‘‘the main 
element of Opposition success at a General Election must be 
a policy which covers as much ground as the Ministerial 
policy, and covers it to better purpose’’. The history of the 
Government since 1906 has been ‘‘one continuous record of 
benevolence which has missed fire’’. It ought, in Mr. Lath- 
bury’s opinion, not to be beyond the powers of an Opposition 
to submit a more tempting programme than the Govern- 
ment’s to the judgment of the country. He is convinced 
that the Opposition has a great opportunity in the unpopu- 
larity of the Insurance Act, and that they should promise an 
amendment making State insurance voluntary instead of 
compulsory. That would hardly be an amendment; it 
would be a reversal. Mr. Lathbury refers to Tariff Reform, 
National Service, the House of Lords, and other matters, and 
complains not so much that Opposition proposals are bad as 
that none have been made with any title to be regarded as 
official. The article is almost a frank invitation to Mr. 
Bonar Law and his friends to adopt a programme aiming at 
the same ends as that of the Government, but proposing to 
reach them by different roads: it is a conclusion which makes 
us wonder whether the failure is not that of Mr. Lathbury 
rather than of the Opposition. Bishop Welldon follows Mr. 
Lathbury with some weighty thoughts on the Church and 
the Labour Party, and an appeal to Labour, in the changing 
social and spiritual conditions of the modern English world, 
to recognise that ‘‘ the Church is properly the most democratic 
institution on earth’’, though it can lend no ear to a 
Socialism which has ‘wilfully departed from Christian 
ethics’’. Another article which may provide Labour with 
food for serious thought is Mrs. Anna Martin’s on the 
Mother and Social Reform. The position of the wife in too 
many working-class homes is hardly to be distinguished from 
that of the indentured labour which offends the liberty-loving 
soul of the working man. ‘‘ When one remembers the 
outcry about Kanaka labour in Queensland, the moral 
indignation over Chinese labour in South Africa, the more 
recent anxiety about the recruiting of British West Indian 
subjects for South America, one feels it is but little to the 
credit of the Labour Party that the legal conditions of Eng- 
lish wife labour have never attracted its attention, Its 
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DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
ASSURANCE. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LOW EXPENSES. 
LARGE ULTIMATE BONUSES. 
FUNDS - - - £#£15,000,000. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


London : 3 Lombard Street, E.C. West End: 17 Pall Mall,S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Head Office. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Third Party, Fidelity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR 
Apply for full partioulars of all classes of Insurance to the Secretary, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


XUM 


THE EDINBURGH LIFE 


ASSURANCE CO. 
Total Assets - - - - $4,500,000. 


ANNUAL BONUSES 


VESTING IMMEDIATELY ON DECLARATION. 
Head Office : London Offices : 
26 GEORGE STREET, irchin Lane, 
EDINBURGH. 


THE “DESIRABLE” POLicy 
FOR MOTORISTS 
is specially drafted to meet the requirements of owners of 


HIGH-CLASS CARS 


who are invited to obtain particulars from the 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE LIFE & CENERAL 
Assurance Association, Limited, 
66 & 67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities. 


FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.G, 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED JAmEs SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord ArtHur Deputy Chairman. 


H. J. Bracey, Esq. C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 

H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C., M.P. Rosert Henry Scort, Esq., F.R.S 
D.Sc. 

Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 

Sir Joun Jarome, K.C.LE.,M.P. | Rt Hoo. Viseont Vatawria, 


Double advantage policies issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingen and Life Interests, and of 

Security in connection with a Life Policy. » 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED £23,500,000. 
Chairman: 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Business transacted by the Company :— 
(1) LIFE INSURANCE, with and without profits, 
with special provisions for the payment of Estate Duties, 


(2) FIRE INSURANCE of every description. 


(3) INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT, 
INTEREST, AND PROFIT consequent upon Fire 
damage to property. 

(4) MARINE INSURANCE. 


(5s) BURGLARY, THEFT, AND PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE. 


(6) ACCIDENT, including Personal Accident, Motor 
Car and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 


Fidelity Cuarantee and Sinking Fund Policies are also granted. 


BONUS YEAR 1913.—Witk-Profit Life Policies effected this 
year at FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS will rank for one year’s bonus as at 
31st December, when the next QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION falls to 


be made. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
ai 


MITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.cC. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - 285,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID - - £100,000,000. 


‘THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Established 1836. 
London: 1 Moorgate Street. Aberdeen: 1 Union Terrace. 
Accumulated Funds, £7,991,753. 

The SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this 
Company was held within their house in Aberdeen on Wednesday, 7 May, 
1913, when the Directors’ Report was presented. 

The following is a summary of the report referred to :— 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to £1,244,464, showing an 
increase of £1,489 in comparison with those of the previous x 

The LOSSES amounted to £659,788, or 53.0 per cent. of the premiums. 

The EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT (including commission to agents 
and charges of every kind) came to £468,406, or 37.7 per cent. of the 


premiums. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES.—During the year 1,166 Policies were issued 
for new assurances, amounting in the aggregate to the eum of £476,160. 
These new assurances yielded annual premiums amounting to £19,516, 
and single premiums amounting to £2,864. 

The TOTAL INCOME of the year from premiums was £290,379, and 
from interest £153,162 (less Income Tax). 

The CLAIMS amounted to £254,419. . 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (includin 
limited, in the Life Accounts to 10 per cent., @ 
Account to 5 per cent. of the premiums received. i : 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £56,411 was received for annuities 
granted during the year. 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now amount to £5,259,609. 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year were £47,743 in the Employers’ 
Liability Section, £6,284 in the Accident Section, and £20,930 in the 
General Section. 

The report having been unanimously edopted, it was resolved: That 
the total amount to be distributed amongst the Shareholders for the year 
1912 be £113,000, being interim dividend of 3s. per share (less Income 
Tax) and final dividend of 4s. per Share (less Income Tax) and bonus of 
1s. per Share (less Income Tax). 


Lonpon Boarp or Drirecrors. 
Colonel Robert Baring. Rt. Hon. Frederick Huth Jackson. 
H. mo O. Bonsor, > Cecil Lubbock, Esq. 
Lawrence E. Chalmers, Esq. Charles James Lucas, Esq. 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. Rt. Hon. Viscount Milner, G.C.B., 
Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq. G.C.M.G. 
Henry Charles Hambro, Esq. Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon West, G.C.B. 
Wm. Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 
Secrerany.—H. Gayford. 
C. R. Jeffery, Home Superintendent. 
Fine Department. { J. H. Dixon, Foreign 
Lire Derartment.—H. Foot, Actuary. 
Accrpent Derartment.—W. E. Trenam, Superintendent. 
GeneRaL MANAGER OF THE Company.—H. E. Wilson. 
Copies of the report, with the whole accounts of the Company for the 
year 1912, may be obtained from any of the Company’s offices or agencies. 
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leaders wax eloquent over the grievances of the sweated 
industrial female workers, but when the offending employers 
belong to their own class they are silent.”” Mr. Enever Todd 
replies at length and in heavy detail to Mr. Ellis Barker’s 
recent article on the menace to Lancashire from America and 
Japan. He finds it quite impossible to believe that Japan 
will oust Lancashire from either China or India, and he 
argues that the value to Lancashire of protected Empire 
markets, like the value of a protected home market, is 
habitually over-estimated. We should say that, for all his 
figures, Mr. Todd habitually under-estimates the value of 
the trade which Preference would secure to the Empire. The 
‘‘ Fortnightly’ eschews home politics this month, with the 
exception of a critical study of Mr. Lloyd George by the Rev. 
J. Vyrnwy Morgan. Mr, George’s attributes, he finds, are 
peculiarly Welsh, ‘‘If his advent into the realm of British 
statesmanship taught anything, it taught, or rather empha- 
sised, the truth that our common Empire is Anglo-Celtic, not 
Anglo-Saxon. His root power lies in a certain fund of 
aboriginal foree—a purely Welsh force. Herein is the parti- 
cular contribution of Wales to Imperial interests. It is to 
emphasise the ethical side of both home and foreign 
politics”. The idea of Mr. George as an ethical force is 
surely a little far-fetched, especially in an article which 
shows how dexterous and unscrupulous he can be when 
thwarted. Quite another view of Mr. George is given by 
“Blackwood”. ‘‘ What Mr. George has always suffered 
from is an excess of virtue. The sins of others have ever been 
apparent to him”’. Some points from the Marconi inquiry 
given by ‘‘ Blackwood ’’ serve to throw Mr. George’s special 
virtues into strong relief. 

In the department of foreign affairs the Reviews are well 
supplied. The ‘‘ Fortnightly”’ has articles on Germany’s 
new sea and air policy, on M. Poincaré, on the future of 
Albania—who, Mr. Wadham Peacock tells us, will require 
to be saved from her friends no less than guarded from her 
enemies—and on England, Germany, and the Peace of 
Europe. Sir Max Waechter makes a strong plea for a 
propaganda which shall educate the two countries to a better 
understanding, and do something to relieve the crushing 
burden of militarism. With that end in view he is starting 
a European Federation League. Three articles in the 
‘‘ Nineteenth Century’’ set forth some problems of Govern- 
ment in Europe and Asia: Mr. J. W. Ozanne gives an inti- 
mate but rather gloomy picture of Austria, and urges that the 
cares of the Dual Monarchy have been considerably increased 
by the extraordinary success of the Balkan League; Mr. 
William Maxwell reviews the prospects of the Turks in Asia, 
and comes to the conclusion that as they have failed in Europe 
by centralisation and Ottomanisation they should try what 
a measure of real autonomy will do in Asia and Arabia ; the 
Earl of Cromer discusses Mr. Bland’s book on ‘‘ Recent Events 
and Present Politics in China (1912)’’, and expresses an 
earnest hope that the diplomatists and capitalists of Europe 
will ‘‘ stand firm and insist on adequate financial control as 
a preliminary and essential condition to the advance of 
funds’’. Dr. Dillon in the ‘‘Contemporary’’, after a long 
review of the means by which the Powers avoided a conflict 
over the developments in South-Eastern Europe, says he 
thinks Bulgaria and Roumania will treat the Hapsburg 
Monarchy as their friend and “‘ play the part of conservative 
element in South-Eastern Europe’’. Mr. Brailsford to an 
article on Albania and the Albanians has a postscript show- 
ing that without Scutari it would be impossible for Albania 
even to exist as a civilised State. ‘‘ Blackwood’’ takes us 
back to Adrianople, and shows how Turkish mistakes in the 
defence arrangements led to its fall. 

In the ‘‘ British Review’? Mr. Hilaire Belloc continues 
his suggestive articles on Fiscal Reform, and Mr. Cecil 
Chesterton, writing of “Israel a Nation ”’, denies that he 
is an anti-Semite. The Viscount Midleton in the ‘‘ Empire 
Review ’’ writes, with a restraint which makes his words 
all the more serious, on the shortage in the Army and the 
unpreparedness of the country to face trouble abroad. 
He appeals to Ministers not to continue to palliate, to mini- 
mise and to obscure difficulties which they have not been 
able to avoid but which in his opinion constitute a grave 
national danger. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney contributes the first of a series of 
articles to the ‘‘ Fortnightly’ on ‘‘ Realistic Drama”. This 
article is stuffed with good opinions; but to come at them 
it is, unhappily, necessary to push through a lot of shaky 
definition and false theory. Mr. Courtney uses the term 
realistic in the loose and indefensible way of the majority 
of modern critics who imagine it has something to do with 
imitation. The idealist, on the other hand, says Mr. 
Courtney, has a different aim—not to paint life as he sees it, 
but as he thinks it ought to be. This last assertion is false 
of any artist who ever lived. But Mr. Courtney’s theories 
are neither here nor there. He would scarcely claim to be 


an expert in metaphysical esthetic. His opinions as to 
individual plays and people matter infinitely more; and 
here he is suggestive and usually right. We have read few 
estimates of Robertson and his place in English drama so 
fair and true as Mr. Courtney’s, and we shall wait with 
some interest for his views on the later men—Mr. Shaw and 
Mr. Galsworthy. We hope, too, Mr. Courtney will not 
overlook the work of Hankin, though he will be hard pressed 
to fit him to his definitions. Hankin’s method was realistic ; 
but he was an artist and a critic. He knew quite well that 
it was his intention neither to imitate life nor to paint it 
as he thought it ought to be. 

The ‘‘ English Review ”’ contains this month Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s dramatic study—‘‘ Overruled’’. We are of the same 
opinion after reading as after seeing it. It adds not a jot 
to the sum of Mr. Shaw’s contribution to the English stage. 
It is repetition. Mr. Shaw is not tired of the ideas we know 
so well ; and the repetition is good fun. But the energy of a 
man with a revelation to make has gone out of these ideas 
about love and marriage and companionship that delighted 
us so keenly in ‘‘Man and Superman ”’, less keenly in 
‘‘Getting Married’’, even less keenly in ‘‘ Misalliance”’ 
and ‘‘Overruled’”’. Nevertheless Mr. Shaw’s contribution 
brightens the ‘‘ English Review” to the point of easily out- 
shining its rivals this month, even though the contents do 
a little remind us of the variety programmes where so much 
money is spent upon the star-turn that the rest had far 
better be silence. 

In the ‘‘Church Quarterly ’’ is a review, by the editor, of 
‘* Foundations ’’, all the more searching and effective because 
sympathetic. Dr. Headlam agrees with the estimate of the 
Sarurpay Review on Mr. Temple’s work in that book; ‘‘ he 
clearly has little or no first-hand knowledge of the subject 
[Christology] ; he is entirely dependent on Harnack’’ ; Mr. 
Temple should take to heart Bishop Stubbs’ stern warning 
to his Ordination candidates, not to ‘‘ quote familiarly fathers 
and commentators whom you have never read’’. In New Tes- 
tament criticism, Schweitzer still seems to set the fashion ; 
he has written a book on S. Paul, and so everybody else 
writes on S. Paul too. Dr. Headlam, in another article, 
notices no fewer than seven recent books on the subject. In 
Old Testament criticism we have only one review, and that 
all too short, by Professor Nairne, upon Dr. Hamilton's 
striking book, ‘‘ The People of God’. Mr. F. C. More- 
house contributes an interesting account of Trinity Parish, 
New York, a corporation which holds, and administers for 
the public good, property of greater value than does any 
other Church in the world. In philosophy, Eucken seems now 
to dominate the thinking world, and Dr. Caldecott has given 
an intelligible and perhaps too laudatory account of his 
system. 

The ‘‘Law Quarterly’’ is especially rich in notes on 
practical points of Jaw founded on decisions in the Courts. 
Mr. Strachan’s previous articles on the Income-tax Acts in 
their economic and legal aspects, and the present one 
on capital and income under these Acts, will doubtless 
be read with interest by readers of the previous articles. Two 
Academic articles, one on ‘‘The Recent Controversy about 
Nexum’’, a lecture at All Souls’ College, Oxford, by Pro- 
fessor F. D. Zulueta, the other a lecture on ‘ Judicial 
Records”’ before the Law Faculty of London University by 
the editor, make accessible what would not easily be met 
with elsewhere. ‘‘Some Anomalies and Shortcomings of 
Lunacy Law”’’, by T. H. Holt-Hughes and Wm. H. Gallie, 
treats in unsensational style some defects in the law. 
‘‘ Lawyers’ Merriments”’ is a review of Dr. Murray’s book, 
and both book and review contain much to amuse even lay 
readers. 


‘Revue des Deux Mondes.” ler Mai. 


In a fascinating article M. Robert de la Sizeranne dis- 
cusses the contradiction which he finds in David’s paintings. 
David, he argues, had his principles of art, and when he 
applied them produced feeble pictures. But when his 
genius ran away with him and he contradicted his own laws 
of art, he gave the world a masterpiece. There could be no 
better instance of the superiority of artistic instinct over 
artistic reason. M. de la Sizeranne finds his explanation in 
the fact that David’s reason misled him. In his reaction 
against the artificiality of Boucher and his school he should 
have turned to nature. Instead he turned to Greek models, 
and thus endeavoured to apply to painting rules proper 
for sculpture. On the historical side the ‘‘ Revue” is as 
illuminating as usual. M. Daudet publishes excerpts from 
the diary of Count Rudolph Apponyi, who served in Paris 
in Louis Philippe’s time. The diarist brings out the con- 
stant anxiety under which the July Monarchy existed, in 
spite of its parade of bourgeois placidity, and helps us to 
understand how it was that the old King threw up the 
sponge So easily at the last. 
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£1:1:0 a year secures 
Absolute Safety for 
YOUR Valuables. 


When Clients place valuables in the Chaneoy 
Lane Safe Deposit they know that they are 

and under their own control—that they are 
guarded day and night—guarded closer than 


state secrets. 
The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit is absolutely 
fire and burglar proof. Trustees and others can 
obtain with two, three, or move locks when 
required. 


Inspection Invited. Write for Prospectus. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 


61-62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


When brain or body is weary 
the digestive powers are weakened 
and distaste for ordinary food is 
often experienced. Under such 
circumstances the ‘Allenburys’ 
Phy sical DIET is especially valuable. It 
is Le to take, easily digested 
F. atigue and assimilated, and speedily re- 

storative. Thus it helps the system 
Of Chemists. to recover tone and vigour. Made 
1/6 ana 3/- in a Minute—add boiling water 

pertin. only. 


Mental or 


Large Sample 
will be sent for 3d. Stamps. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. | 


Examination June 3rd, 4th, and sth. At least Nine Entranee Scholarships, 
value £80 to £20, and some House Exhibitions will be offered to Candidates 
who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, including 
James of Hereford Schojarship, value £35 per annum, with ference 
for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also open to all, Three 
Army Scholarships, Two Oid Cheltonian Scholarships. 


Some Nominations for Sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open for 
next term. Apply to The Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


FIRE RISK.—Tue PrIncipAL INSURANCE COMPANIES WILL NOW 
ARRANGE TO PAY THEIR CLIENTS TH3 FULL AMOUNT OF TOTAL LOSS 
INCURRED BY FIRE, AS SHOWN BY OUR VALUATIONS. INVENTORIES 
OF ARTCOLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND OTHER VALUABLES, SECURING 
PROTECTION TO OWNERS, ARE PREPARED IN ALL PARTS OF THB 
KINGpoM. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors;[will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House; 800 ft. 

above sea level ; fine views ; shady garden in warm and sheltered position. 
Tennis and Croquet Lawns. Siabling or Motor. Separate tables. Terms 
inclusive.—Apply, CanTas, Middlecott, Ilsing..u, S. Devon. 


MODERN DUTCH MASTERS. 
Now open, a Collection of Fifty-four Pictures. 
The 102nd Exhibition at the FRENCH GALLERY. 
120 Pall Mall, S.W. 


commemorates the 
One Hour Record Run 
of the 


INCIBLE, 


hp. | eo) 


The first car in the world to ete 
100 miles within One Hour. 3 


Beautifully illustrated in colours, with more 
than 100 illustrations. .\ worthy souvenir 
of this historic success. Ask us for 


a Free Copy ; the issue is limited. 


Automobile 
Engineers and 


CLEMENT TALBOT, Ltd., 
BARLBY ROAD, LADBROKE GROVE, LONDON, W. 


A Cruise to The Azores. 


Cruise No. 2—May 23 to June 16; 8.8. “‘CALEDONIA”; 
Fares from 20 Cuineas.—The i 


For Illustrated Programme of this and other 
P & O Cruises and Plans of the Ships, apply to— 


P & O Co. Northumberland Avenue, W.C., or 
122, Leadenhall Street, E.C., London. 


PQ Programme Post-free. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Quarter Year © wo a & 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 


immediately. 
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linac has amply proved that the best season for a trip to the Islands 
of the Atlantic which lie within the compass of a three weeks’ 
cruise from London is May-June. Opportunities to visit these 
Islands (including the Azores) in one comprehensive voyage do 
not frequently occur, and the cruise is especially recommended 
as providing an agreeable and invigorating Springtime holiday 
under the pleasantest conditions. The “CALEDONIA” is 
11,000 horse-power, and has thus a valuable reserve of speed. 
enemas One of the steamers chiefly employed in the conveyance of 
His Majesty’s mails between India and London, the comfort 
of her appointments and the convenient arrangement of her 
cabins and saloons have combined to make her a prime 
favourite with passengers. 
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NOW_READY. 


THE 
TRUTH ABOUT CARLYLE 


By DAVID ALEC WILSON, Author of 

Mr. Froude and Carlyle,” &c., with pre- 

face by Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d, net. 


The English Review : 
“Mr. Wilsoa’s book is certainly closely reasoned, very 
judiciously put and admirably argued, and on the whale 
we are igatnnd to think that his vindication of Carlyle is 


justi 


The Morning Post 
Wilton, certainly deserves credit for his way of 
dealing with the stories of Mr. 


rank Harris. 


NEW NOVELS 
Aunt Olive in Bohemia 


By Leslie Moore, author of ** The Cloak of Convention,” 
ete. The Standard “Is in every way 
ful aut be congratulated.” 


The House of Rennel 


By Mrs. H. H. Penrose, author of s Trench,” 
“ Charles the, Great,” etc. 6s. The Ewang Standard 
says: “A very pleasant and ming story.” 


The Price of Stephen 


Bonyn e 
one 
sladly reed more than once, 2a unusual tribute to be able 
to pay. 


Nevertheless 


B inte 3 Smith, author of ‘* The House,” 
“Mated 6s. The Times says: “ The best story 
this author, Salts always whe, with care, has so far given 


Please send for complete Spring and Summer List. 
LONDON : ALSTON RIVERS, LTD., BROOKE ST,, E.C. 


FIRST EDITION, 10,000 Copies, SOLD OUT. 
SECOND EDITION, 5,000 Copiesys NOW READY 


NATIONAL 
REVIEW 


EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE 


CONTENTS MAY 1913. 
Episodes of the Month 


The Great Marconi Mystery : 
By L. J. MAXSE, 
Prefa 
II. Coalition Bombardiers 
III. A Near Shave 
IV. The Action against ‘‘Le Matin” 
V. Divergent Plaintiffs 
VI. Coalition Volte-face 
VII. ‘‘ Moral Turpitude ” 
VIII. A Solid Cabinet 
>= Back to the Marconi Committee 
. A Mystery = a Mys 
XI. Ministers at last sited 
XII. Cross-examining a Cross-examiner 
XIII. Another 
XIV. Gambling or Investment ? 
XV. Mr Lloyd —— at Bay - 
XVI. ‘‘ Well, Sir, I have done” 
Appendix 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


May be obtained from any Railway Bcokstall or 
Bookseller 


23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, s.w. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
Cubism (Albert Gleizes and Jean Metzanger). Unwin. 5s. net. 
Pictures of 1913. Pall Mall Gazette. 1s. 
The Royal Academy and Other Exhibitions, 1913. The Graphic, 
1s. 


BrioGRAPHY. 


Early Correspondence of Lord John Russell (Rollo Russell). 
Unwin. 21s. net. 2 vols. 

The Youth of Goethe (R. Hume Brown). Murray. 8s. net. 

Samuel Pearce: The Baptist Brainerd (S. Pearce Carey), 
Carey Press. 2s. net. 

What I Know: Reminiscences of Five Years’ Personal Attend- 
ance upon His Late Majesty King Edward VII. (C. W. 
Stamper). Mills and Boon. 10s. 6d. net. 


Rue and Roses (Angela Langer), 5s, net; Goslings (J. D. 
Beresford), 6s. Heinemann. 
_ Ferrys (Mrs. Henry De La Pasture). Smith, Elder. 


In the Grip of Destiny (Charles E. Sterrey). Allen. 6s. 
The Son of a Servant (August Strindberg). Rider. 33. 6d. 
net. 
The Woollen Dress (Henri Bordeaux). Melrose. 3s. 6d. net. ~ 
The a any The Dream (A. R. Ambler). Elkin Mathews, 
6d. 


(Octave "Mirbeau). Paris: Bibliothéque Charpentier. 
3fr. 50c. 


Le jihovslier d’Athis (Olivier Theix). Paris: Grasset. 
r. 50c. 

The Dominant Race (W. H. Adams). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Detained by the King (Arthur Maltby). Ham-Smith. 6s. 

Virginia (Ellen Glasgow). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Son of His Mother (Clara Viebig). 63. 

Sussex Iron (Lewis Lusk). Ouseley. "aes 


History. 


A a age History of the World (Oscar Browning). Arnold. 
8. net, 

Recueil des Actes du Comité de Salut Public avec la Corre- 
spondance Officielle des Représentants en Mission (F.-A. 
Aulard). Vol. XXII. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 

Horace Walpole’s World: A Sketch of Whig Society Under 
George III. (Alice Drayton Greenwood). Bell. 12s. 6d. 


net. 
Studies i in British tabi and Politics (D. P. Heatley). Smith, 
Elder. 6s. net. 
Churchwardens’ Accounts from the Fourteenth Century to the 
Close of the Seventeenth Century (J. Charles Cox). 
Methuen. 7s. 6d, net. 


Law. 


Brooke’s Treatise on the Office and Practice of a Notary of 
England, with a Collection of Precedents; Seventh Edition 
(James Cranstoun). Stevens and Sons. 25s. net. 


Rererence Books. 


The Britannica Year-Book (Edited by. Hugh Chisholm). Ency- 
clopedia Britannica Co. 10s. net. 
The (Edited by Andrew Boyle). 
1s. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


Torquemada, Les Jumeaux (Victor Hugo); William Shakespeare 
(Victor Hugo); Jacquou le Croquant (Eugéne Le Roy); 
Aventures de M. Pickwick (Charles Dickens). Nelson. 
1s. net each. 

Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman (Mre. W. K. Clifford). 
Constable. 2s. 6d. net. 


Books. 


Cambridge Bible for School and Colleges: The Book of the 
Prophet Jeremiah, together with the Lamentations (with 
Introduction and Notes by A. W. Streane), 3s. net; Ele- 
mentary Algebra (C. Godfrey and A. W. Siddons), Vol. = 
2s. 6d.; Four-Figure Tables (C. Godfrey and A. 
Siddons), 9d. ret. Cambridge: At the 

English a, Illustrated from Original Sources (General 
Editor, N. L. Frazer), 1715-1815 (H. E. M. Icely), 2s.; 
The British Empire with Its World Setting (J. B. 
Reynolds), 1s. 4d. Black. 

The Children’s Story Booke.—Four Winds Farm, etc., 1s.; 
Fairy Tales from France, etc.; Little Wanderlin, ete. .» Od. 
each; Fables from Aisop and Nursery Rhymes, 6d., 
Macmillan. 

Prima Legenda: First Year Latin Lessons - Whyte). Cam- 
bridge : At the University Press. 1s. 4d 


Science AND PHILOSOPHY, 


Researches into Induced Cell-Reproduction and Cancer. The 
° _— Howard McFadden Researches. Vol. III. Murray. 
net. 
The Reduction of Domestic Flies (Edward Halford Ross). 
Murray. 5s. net. 
Problems in Eugenics. Vol. II. Report of Proceedings of the 
a International Eugenics Congress. Eugenics Education 
iety. 
Sex po (Walter Heape). Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 
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J.M. DENT & SONS, Ltd. 


DANTE AND 
AQUINAS. 


By Rev. P.H. WICKSTEED. 6s. net. 


Crown 8vo. 


Atheneum.—'‘ Mr. Wicksteed proves himself an 
admirable guide. He gives a good summary account of 
Aristotle's teaching and its varied fortunes till it con- 
quered the schools in the middle of the thirteenth cen 
and received its final form, so far as the medizval wor d 
was concerned, at the hands of Albert and St. Thomas. 
We can recommend it as a disinterested treatment of the 
scholastic philosophy of Aquinas."’ 


SWINBURNE. 


By JOHN DRINKWATER. 5s. net. 


Crown 8vo. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ From beginning to end of this 
delicate and charming volume passages will be found which 
will reward a reader even though he may have been familiar 
with his Swinburne for forty years.’ 


THE MYSTIC WAY. 


A Study in Christian Origins. 
By EVELYN UNDERHILL. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Times.—Miss Underhill’s book is a triumph of 
erudition, gracefully and skilfully marshalled and attrac- 
tively presented.’’ 


DREAMS AND THE 
WAY OF DREAMS. 


By REGINALD L. HINE. 5s. net. 


Crown 8vo. 


A Study of dreams in general, their significance, their 
dramatic, imaginative and practical value. 


3 New Novels. 


THE CHARMING 
OF ESTERCEL. 


By GRACE RHYS, _ 
Author of “The Wooing of Sheila,” etc. 6s. 
Times.—" Full of a galloping movement that is over- 
mastering.’’ 
Morning Post.—'' We recommend our readers to get 


the book for themselves.’’ 
Pall Mall.—"' A very fine piece of work."’ 


THE LOST 
MAMELUKE. 


By DAVID M. BEDDOE. . 6s. 


A thrilling, vigorous narrative of Egypt in the closing 
years of the Mameluke ascendancy, 


DAISY DARLEY ; 


Or, The Fairy Gold of Fleet Street. 
By W. P. RYAN. 6s. 


Daily Chronicle.—'* This is a rare book ; a really dis- 
tinguished achievement. 

Daily News.—“A om attractive book. Mr. Ryan 
has made a genuine success in his delightful sketches of 
the subsidiary characters."’ 


24 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


Macmillan’s New Books. 
Life of Octavia Hill as Told 


Her Letters. Edited by C. EDMUND 
MAURICE. Illustrated. 8vo. 16s. net. 
The Atheneum.—" This account of Miss Hill's | 
useful life, and, incidentally, of the movements with w 
associated, is very welcome." 


A Small Boy and Others. 
By HENRY JAMES. With Frontispiece. 8vo. 
12s. net. 

The Spectator.—“ We have but dipped into this delightful volume, 
and as regards the points that have been noticed there is not one to 
which we might not have found a companion merely by going a page or 
two forward or backward. We do not know that we can say anything 
better calculated to recommend *A Small Boy and Others’ to every 
— who is interested in the intellectual develapment of a great 
novelist." 


, active, and 
she was 


NEW EDITION WITH ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS. 


Labrador: The Country and 
the People. By WILFRED T. GRENFELL, 
C.M.G., and others. New Edition with additional 
Chapters. Illustrated. Extracrown8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION. 


A History of Cavalry from 
the Earliest Times. With Lessons for 
the Future. By COLONEL GEORGE T. 
DENISON. Second Edition. With Maps and Plans. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


JUBILEE ISSUE. 


The Statesman’s Year Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the 
World for the Year 1913. Jubilee Issue. Edited by 
J. SCOTT KELTIE.LL.D. Crown 8vo, (Tie 6d. net. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK. 


Lore of Proserpine. sy MAURICE 
HEWLETT. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


The Times.— Mr. Hewlett's new volume is sure of a and 
enthusiastic welcome. . . . Quite clearly Mr. Hewlett's 2 rt his 
reveals a nature as distinct from the ordinary as chalk is 

from cheese.” 


Works of Sir Gilbert Parker. 
Imperial Edition. With a General Introduction to the 
Edition as a whole, and a special one to each volume. 
With Photogravure Frontispieces. In 18 vols. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net each. 

Vol. I.—PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
Vol. Il.—A ROMANY OF THE SNOWS. 
Vol. III.—NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


*.*° Prospectus post free on application. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


The Odd Farmhouse. 
By THE ODD FARMWIFE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Daily Chronicle.—"“* The Odd Pomious,” in its charming chronicle 
of small doings, will help many to see the pleasures that may lie in ‘a 
green thought in a green shade.’ 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 
Gitanjali (Song Offerings). 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. A Collection of 
Prose Translations made by the Author from the 


Original Bengali. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The H bbert Journal.—" Few works of poetry published in E ae 
during recent years have made so deep an impression on the 
thoughtful readers as this collection of translations from the Bengal 
made by the author from his own published writings.”’ 


Dante, Goethe’s Faust, and 
other Lectures. By HERBERT B. GARROD, 
M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Edited 
by Lucy F. Garrov. With au Introductory Memoir 
by GEOFFREY GARROD. Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Father Ralph. GERALD o’Donovan. 


Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Times.—"‘It is a novel with a purpose, and it is written in 
deadly earnest and with extraordinarily intimate knowledge ; but, quite 
apart from its criticism of the existing religious situation in Ireland, it 
is a penetrating study of character. . . the ability and knowledge with 
which it is written must give it a wide and powerful influence.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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UC NCA 


MAGAZINE OF SPORT. 


May Number. 


INTERESTING ARTICLES BY 
Wilfrid E. Reid 


on the Use of the Mashie. Illustrated 
by numerous photographs. 


Cc. L. Ross Thomas 


on Fencing with the Sabre. A most 
interesting article written in so easy a 
manner as to give most valuable in- 
formation. Illustrated. 


A. E. Crawley 


on Lawn Tennis. This article describes 
the latest development in the game and is 
of extraordinary interest and importance 
to those who would improve their game. 


F. A. M. Webster, 


one of the most prominent members of 
the London Athletic Club, showing how 
our casual ways are leaving us behind in 
international sport. Illustrated with most 
interesting photographs. 


F. G. Aflalo, F.R.G.S., 


the well-known writer. ‘“ Beasts without 
Bars” is an article showing the new 
inspiration in Housing the Zoo Animals 
and reproducing a water-colour drawing 
of the Mappin Terraces as they may 
appear when finished. 


Morell Mackenzie, 


a leading Member of the Kennel Club, 
writes a comprehensive article on Borzoi 
hounds, illustrated with photographs of 
well-known champions. 


Capt. E. Harvey Jarvis 


on Caravaning and Camping, and showing 
the wonderful freedom from ordinary 
cares and tax-gatherers that one can 
achieve in the ownership of a caravan, 
and in the using of it, and the different 
ways of enjoying it. 


Look out for the une number of FRY’'S MAGAZINE. It 
will have a new Pictorial Cover and will contain articles by— 


A. F. Wilding 
Guy Nickalls 
S. R. Church and Dr. Morell Mackenzie. 


BUY THE MAY NUMBER NOW, 6d. 


4) 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
THEOLOGY. 
The New Testament Manuscripts in the Freer Collection: 
Part I. The Washington Manuscript of the Four Gospels 
(Henry A. Sanders). New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 

Ambassadors in Bonds : A Sermon Preached before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge (F. A. Simpson). Murray. 6d. net. 

Comparative Religion: Its Origin and Outlook (Louis Henry 
Jordan). Oxford: At the University Press. 1s. net. 


VERSE AND Drama. 

Moth-Wings (F. W. Bourdillon). Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d. net. 

Plays of Old Japan: The ‘‘ No”’ (Marie C. Stopes). Heine- 
mann. 5s, net. 

Beginnings (Roger Heath). Simpkin. 1s. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Adventures of a Newspaper Man, The (Frank Dilnot). Smith, 
Elder. 6s. net. 

Congoland : A Book for Young People (Kenred Smith). The 
Carey Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

Dante, Goethe’s Faust, and Other Lectures (Herbert Baring 
Garrod). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net. 

Inherited Tendencies of Secondary Instruction in the United 
States (Herbert Galen Lull). Berkeley: University of 
California Press. $1.25. 

Introduction to the Study of Indian Music (E. Clements). Long- 
Mans. 6s. net. 

Invincible Alliance, The, and Other Essays: Political, Social, 
and Literary (Francis Grierson). Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 

Joyous Gard (A. C. Benson). Murray. 3s. 6d. net. 

Nation and the Empire, The, being a collection of Speeches and 
Addresses (With an Introduction by Lord Milner). Con- 
stable. 10s. 6d. net. 

People’s Money, The: A Brief Analysis of the Present Position 
in America (John W. de Kay). Effingham Wilson. 1s. net. 

Story of the Davis Cup, The (A. Wallis Myers). Methuen. 1s, 
net. 

University of Liverpool Students’ Song Book, The. At the 
University Press of Liverpool. 2s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MaGazines FoR May.—The Empire Magazine, 6d. 
net; The Book Monthly, 6d. ; Mercure de France, 1fr. 50c.; 
Deutsche Rundschau, 2m. 50pf.; United Empire; The 
Empire Review, ls. net; American Historical Review, $1; 
The Library, 3s. net; Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, 2s. 6d.; L’Action Nationale, 4fr.; The English 
Review, 1s. net; The Century Illustrated Monthly Maga- 
zine, 1s. 4d.; The English Church Review, 6d. net; The 
Sociological Review, 2s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE'S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Insurance or Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address : Bookmen London. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


BIBLIOTHECA PHILLIPPICA. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington —_ 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 19, and Four Following Days, at 1 o’ch 
precisely, a a ae of the Classical, Historical, Topographical, Genealogical, 
and other MANUSCRIPTS and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of the late Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, Bart., F.R.S., &c., of Middle Hill, Worcestershire, and 
Thirlestaine House, Cheltenham. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price 1s. each. 


Irish and other Antiquities, the Property of ROBERT DAY, Esgq., J.P., &c 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington St: 


| Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 10, and Three Following Days, at 1 o'c 


precisely, the important COLLECTION of IRISH and other ANTIQUITIES 
in Gold, Silver, and Bronze, formed by the well-known Ant quary, ROBERT DAY, 
Esq., J.P., F.S.A., M.R.L.A., &c., of Myrtle Hill House, Cork, Ireland. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. _IIlustrated Copies, 
containing 20 Plates, price 2s. 6d. post free. 


Exgcutors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WoRKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Corns, Books, Otp Lace, Furs, Musicat INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W,, 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 
remises in all parts of the kingdom are held as required. Valuations 
or Estate and Legacy Duties. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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—— 


“MONTHLY NOTES ON TARIFF REFORM,” 


THE OFFICIAL ORCAN OF THE TARIFF REFORM LEACUE, 


for up-to-date facts, figures 
and arguments bearing on the 
Fiscal Controversy 
Published on the 7th of each month, at 
7 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


PRICE id. 
Subscription 2s. per annum. Post free. 


BYSTANDER 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday, 


Sport 
Society 
Drama 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘*THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
““WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HuNTING, LAWN TENNIS. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘*GRaApPuHic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


Three Standard Books on Bridge. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net, 
(Postage 3d.) 


That “*‘ Saturday’ Bridge” is the acknowledged 
authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
its 12th Thousand. | 


“SATURDAY” AUCTION BRIDGE. 


By HELLESPONT, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 


That Auction Bridge appeals more strongly to 
certain temperaments than Ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
here set forth in the simplest way. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDCE. 


By W. DALTON, is. net. 
(Postage 13d.) 


There are many players who, while familiar 
with the general principles of the game, never 
draw even the most simple inference from what 
they see. To them this book should be of great 
assistance. 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
10 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


A UNITED WEST INDIES 


By the Honble. C. GIDEON MURRAY, 
Administrator of St. Vincent. , 


The Colonial Office Journal says :—‘‘ Mr. Murray’s book is welcome, 
as we trust that it will stimulate interest in the subject, and help to 
remove that indifference which he admits prevails on the part of any one 
island to the rest.” 

Price 1s. net; 1s. 13d. post free. 
LONDON: WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 


I0 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


READY NOW. 
Price 1/- net ; 1/1} post free. 


“COON-CAN” 


By W. DALTON, 
Author of ‘Saturday’ Bridge.” 
**Coon-Can’”’ is the newest of card games. It is 


easy to learn, but play may involve the exercise 
of much skill. 


WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


“ Nothing better could be wished for." —British Weekly. 
Daily Chronicle. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 
VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
sth Edition Revised, 6s. 
30 Maps and Plans. Illustrations, 
* “A brilliant book.” —Zimes. Particularly good.” Academy, 
“ The best handbook to London ever issued. "—Liverpool Daily Post. 
“ Very emphatically tops them all." —Daily Graphic. 


NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL. 100 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL, 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d, 


i/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A ~~ reee to the Leading Hotels 
it the World. 


Visitors to Brighton, 


Bournemouth, Exeter, 


use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 
Post free from Darlington & Co, Llangollen. 
Liancotten: DARLINGTON & CO. 

Lonpon : SIMPKINS. 


Paris anp New York : BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalis and ail Bocksellers. 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains: 
THE MARKETS. 
DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF DORANAKANDE,. 
MAY OUTPUTS. 
A HINT TO THE PLANTATIONS. 


Norwich, 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6; 
Abroad, 8/8. 


The “‘ Financier Rubber Share Handbook” (new edition revised 
to date just out), 2s. 10d, post free from the Rudser World. 
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is. net. 1s. 1d. post free. 


POOR LAW REFORM 


A PRACTICAL PROGRAMME 


EXPLAINED BY 


JOHN W. HILLS, M.P. 
MAURICE WOODS 


With an Introduction by THE RIGHT HON. 


F. E. SMITH, K.C., M.P. 


The Times says :—‘‘ A miracle of condensation.” 


The Standard in a leading article says :—‘‘ The ey of this 
little volume of some sixty pages must not be measured by its modest 
dimensions. . . . It will serve to bring to a focus a question of 
increasing gravity upon which it is most desirable that there should be 
a practical agreement among members of the Unionist party.” 

The Observer says:—‘*There are no votes to be reaped by a searching 
study of the Poor Law; it is an arduous and unromantic pursuit, of 
which the only reward for those who engage in it is a deeperand truer 
capacity for statesmanship when the time comes for turning their 
erudition to practical account. But it is upon the leaven of this patient 
research and thought that the Party’s future depends far more than 
upon the more showy and dramatic qualities that may exist within it, 
and for that reason we must pay a very sincere tribute of thanks to 
the dozen members of Parliament who have been engaged in hammering 
out a Poor Law policy.” 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from the Office : 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
1o King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 


Tue Annuel General Meeting of proprietors of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company was held on 7 May, Sir Owen Philipps, K.C.M.G. (the 
Chairman of the Company), presiding. 

The Chairman, after sympathetic reference to the deaths of Mr. Spencer 
Curtis (a director for thirty-four years) and the late secretary, Mr. 
Davis, said it was rather over ten years since he became Chairman of the 
company, and during that time the trade of the country hed fluctuated 
considerably; but during the whole period, with very slight exception, 
the progress of the company’s business had been steadily upward, and 
the results fully justified the policy of the board. The aim of the 
directors had been as far as possible to avoid doing anything sensational. 
They had placed effective vessels on the various routes in which the 
company was interested, and they had been gradually building up the 
business with the firm intention of extending the influence of that 
historic company, which influence was now prectically world-wide. He 
mentioned last year that their working expenses had increased, and he 
had to report a further increase during the year 1912. The price of coal 
hed risen, wages had risen, and strikes and other labour troubles had 
caused extra expenditure. But notwithstanding those drawbacks the 
— of last = had enabled the court of directors to provide for full 

preciation of the fleet and plant of the company, to strengthen the 
reserve funds, and to recommend to them the payment of a dividend of 
6 per cent. for the year 1912 as compared with 5 F ed cent. in 1911 and 
4 per cent. for 1910. The Chairman continued: e steamers directly 
ewned by this company consumed last year considerably over half a 
million tons of coal, and you may be interested to know that the average 
eg we paid for the coal wae 2s. Sid. per ton more than we paid in 

ll. During the period covered by the report the West Indies generally 
suffered from drought, which judicially affected the exports. This, 
however, need only be re arded as a temporary set-back, and I can say 
with confidence that, en all round, these colonies are now more 
Prosperous than they have been for many years past. It is worthy of 
note in this connection that the total trade of the British West Indies is 
now valued at over £20,000,000, as compared with £16,000,000 ten years 
ago. We have placed an order with Messrs. Workman, Clark & Co. for 
two new passenger steamers of the most up-to-date and improved type 
for the West India route, which I trust will tend still further to 
deviop the tourist traffic with those islands, to which that old-established 
but energetic body, the West India Committee, are constantly calling 
attention. A reciprocal trade agreement, based on a mutual preference 
of 20 per cent., was arrived at last year between most of the British 
West Indian Colonies and Canada. When this is ratified, as it will pro- 
bably be by Canada in the near future, it will divert a good deal of 
trade to the Dominion. This will, however, probably be at the expense 
of foreign countries rather than at that of the United Kingdom, for it 
must be remembered that the preference given by the West Indies to 
Canada will be extended to the British Empire generally, and shippers 
from this country should not therefore be prejudiced. The Canadian 
Government recently called for tenders for an improved steamship servi 
between the Dominion and the West Indies. We were anxious, if possible, 
to meet their views in this matter, and offered to supply an improved 
service at a subsidy which would have left a very small margin of 
profit. The Canadian Government, however, could not see their way to 
pay a subsidy which would justify us providing an improved service, 
nor could they see their way to limit the preference on goods imported 
into Canada to those goods which were imported through Canadian ports 
only, which would have ensured the steamers obtaining full cargoes, so 
that negotiations broke down, and the Government have extended the 
———— at present existing for a further twelve months. He moved 
the ption of the report and accounts and payment of the dividends. 

Mr. Alfred 8. Williams (Deputy Chairman) seconded the resolution. 

In reply to questions the Chairman specially commented on the import- 
ance of mails being carried more rapidly to South America. When the 
British Government and the Argentine and Brazilian Governments were 

repered to join together and pay properly for services red, the 

yal Meil Company would be quite prepared to provide boats to run at 
whatever speed the trade and the subsidy warranted. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 
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A RECORD YEAR, 
Tue eighteenth ordinary general meeting of Ven den Berghe (Limited) 


was held yesterday, Sir Herbert Preed (the Chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, eaid that in 
the past year a large expansion of trade had been experienced ip 
nearly every branch of the industriel world, and he wes happy to say 
that the particular sphere in which their Company wae engeged had 
been no exception. It was gratifying to be in a position to inform 
them that the production of their various factories had been fer in 
excess of that of any previous year, and the resulte accruing therefrom 
were amply reflected in the profite shown in the accounts. He wag 
pleased to be able to congratulate them on the attainment of euch 
eminently satisfactory resulte, inasmuch as they were by fer the highest 
figures ever reached in both respects in the history of Company. 
The general impression made upon the directors was that the prejudice 
against the use of margarine which exieted in the past had to @ great 
extent been overcome. This commodity, which was the mainstay of 
the Company's business, was gaining in popularity every day, and the 
public now recognised more and more thet it was a valuable and whole 
some article of diet. The prices of the raw materials used in its 
manufacture had fluctuated greatly during the year, and, generally 
speaking, they had ruled a good deal higher than last B ... As, 
however, the directore had secured a good stock on the most advantageous 
terms, they were in a position to eupply the Company’s cuet 
without any increase in price. This achievement had been very much 
appreciated by the customers, the number of whom hed grown to gigantic 
proportions. The directors had been content to make emall profits on 
the almost countless traneactions with this vast army of purchasers, 
and it was by this aggregation of units that the satisfactory total 
placed before them had been arrived at. The policy of advertising 
outlined last year had been fully vindicated by the results attained. 
The increase in the Company's trade had, however, not been confined 
to the margarine branches, but had also been experienced in connection 
with the condensed milk business. The four factories which the Com- 
pany was working had each shown an enlarged output, and this in 
itself wae an indication of the regular standard of quality which had 
been supplied, and the approval it had met with. During the year the 
Dutch Company for the Exploitation of Margarine Factories (with which 
they were intimately connected) made an iesue of capital under their 
guarantee, and that company had also experienced a year of great 
prosperity, and the profit accruing therefrom to the Company hed 
materially assisted in increasing their total profits. The oil factories 
about which he spoke last year had treated huge quantities of raw 
meterials, all of which had been used for their own manufactures, and 
these had not only been of material service to them in the carrying 
on of their business, but had also contributed largely to the uniformity 
of the articles manufactured by them. The profit for the year, before 
providing for depreciations, directors’ remuneration, &., amounted to 
£345,375, being £98,704 more than the amount shown lest year. There 
was an amount of £460,530 available for distribution, of which sum 
the preference dividend and the interim dividend paid on the ordinary 
shares, together with the £8000 carried to contingency account, 
abeorbed £87,250, leaving a balance of £373,280 to be dealt with. It 
wae now proposed to apply this as follows: To accrued proportion of 
preference dividend to 31 December 1912, £9000; carried to reserve f 
£20,343, bringing that fund up to £311,369; dividend at the rate of 
4 per cent. per annum on the ordinary shares for the six monthe 
ended 31 December last, £125,000; leaving an undivided balance of. 
£218,936 to be carried forward to the current year’s account, this 
being £18,838 more than last year’s carry-forward. He would here 
mention that if they put the amounte of the reserve fund and the 
balance carried forward together they got a total of no less than 


The report was adopted unanimously. 


CALLENDE®’S CABLE & CONSTRUCTION. 


CONTINUED EXPANSION. 


Tue Seventeenth Ordinary General Meeting of Callender’s Cable and 
Construction Company, Limited, was held on Thursday, Sir J. Fortescue 
Flannery, Bart., M.P., M.Inst.C.E. (Chairman of the eompany), presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
referred to the great loss which the company had sustained by the death 
of Mr. Henry Drake. Besides being their chairman for many years Mr. 
Drake was one of the founders of the company in its more recent 
constitution, and his services to the shareholders had been of the greatest 
value. The accounts would, he believed, be considered satisfactory by all, 
and the figures would have been even more satisfactory but for labour 
troubles, which had affected this company’s operations in common with 
those of every other industrial concern throughout the country. Last 
year they turned out more work than in any preceding year, he thought, 
in the company’s history. Some of it was at competitive prices a 
little or no margin of profit; some of it was at competitive prices whi 
did leave something like a living profit. Taking it all round, however, 
the result had been better than the company had ever had previously. 
This applied to the Erith works, where they manufactured heavy cables, 
and also to the Lancashire works, where they produced rubber goods and 
somewhat lighter articles generally. The balance at the credit of profit 
and loss for 1912 amounted to £97,000, as compared with £77,000 in the 
preceding year. The amount which they brought in in 1911 from 1910 
was £40,000, but they brought in at the commencement of 1912 a sum 
of £58,000. The balance of profit and loss on the past year’s working, 
added to the amount brought in from the preceding year, came to the 
very substantial sum of £156,000. From thet they had to deduct the 
standing charges, debenture interest, preference dividend, and so forth, 
including depreciation and a special charge for the flotation of the 
Callender’s Share and Investment Trust, leaving a balance of £119,000, a6 
compared with the balance of £84,000 last year. After dealing with the 
dividend as set forth in the report, it was pro to carry forward no 
less than £91,700, against £58,000 a year ago, being an increase of WO = 
cent. During the past year they had had the same skill and indefatigable 
attention given to the interests of the company by their managing director, 
Mr. Tom Callender, and his two associates, Mr. Petersen and Mr. James 
Callender, as they had enjoyed in the past. Their managing director made 
@ journey to India in the interests of the company, and although they 
were sorry to lose him from the home business, they were gled to find 
that he had left behind him such very efficient substitutes in his two 
colleagues. Four months of the new year had elapsed—too short a time 
in which to be certain of the results that would accrue in 1913; but, 90 
far as they could judge, their prospects were excellent. They were full 
of orders, which had been received from the widest range—from customers 
at home, in the Colonies, and abroad—and he hoped that the next balance- 
sheet would be as good as the present one. 

Mr. T. O. Callender (Managing Director) seconded the motion. The 
ee year had been one of great anxiety, but fortunately they had a very 

rge amount of work. They were extending the business on every side. 
Only a few minutes before attending the meeting he had a con- 
sultation with one of their engineers who returned on the previous day 
from Switzerland, where he had been testing cables which the company 
had recently supplied. It was interesting to note that this was the first 
occasion, so far as they could ascertain, that any English firm had done 
such work in that country. In addition, their Continental business im 
various parts of Germany, Belgium, Spain, and elsewhere, as well as their 
business in the Colonies and in South America, had been a large 
increasing one. 

The resolution wes carried unanimously without discussion, and the 
proposed dividend at the rate of 10 per cent., with a bon of 5s. per 


share, making 15 per cent. for the past year. was also 
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pany, Limited, has been incorpora 
certain oi 


The Company below mentioned will acquire the whole of the Shares (except three) in a Company owning Oil 
Properties now producing an estimated net income exceeding £24,000 per annum. 


On account of the growing demand for Oil the intrinsic value of PRODUCING OIL PROPERTIES in Oklahoma 
has increased Cent. per Cent. during the past TWO YEARS. 


Crude Oil was selling at 43 cents per barrel April 1911. . 


To-day’s price, 88 cents. per barrel. 


OFFER FOR SALE OF FULLY-PAID SHARES IN THE 


MELISSA HILL OIL COMPANY, 


* “Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. 


CAPITAL - 


£150,000, 


Divided into Shares of £1 each. 


150,000 FULLY-PAID £1 SHARES ARE NOW OFFERED FOR SALE AT PAR 


By JAMES SCHRADER & COMPANY, LTD., the Vendors, of Finsbury House, Blomfield Street, Loncon, E.C. 


Payments for the Shares must be made as follows :—Deposit, 2s. 6d. per Share ; Instalment payable on eoonpiates, Bh. per Share 
1913, 5s. per Share; Instalment payable 30th June, 1913, 7s. 6d. The full purebase price of the Shares may paid at any time to the date of 
instalments 1 nder discount at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. The Shares will ou payment of the full purchase price be treasferred to or segneeres 1 

of the purchasers free of cost to them for transfer fees or otherwise. 


; Instalment 3lst May, 
the 
the name 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


OBJECTS.—The above-named Company, The Melissa Hill Oil Com- 
2 0 to operate and further develo 
oil-producing properties, comprising about 760 acree, situat 
in Nowata and Washington counties, in the State of Oklahoma, U.S.A. 
70 acres are held under freehold title in respect of which no royalty 
is payable, and 300 acres are leasehold subject to a royalty of 12} per 
cent. The titles to the pro; ies are vested in the Chinowa Oil 
Company, incorporated in Oklahome, and all the shares therein (with 
the exception of three) are or will be owned by the Company. 
PROPERTIES.—The description of the properties is as follows :— 


{ a | 
| a 
S34 
3" < 
ted 
Melisea—Leasehold |123%| 80 | 2| 2 | 10158 5 
Panhandle—Leasehold |126%|100 |15| 4 | 3500 4 
Flora—Leasebold... _.., | 128%] 20 | 4 2 12:00 
Jake Metzler—Freebold.., ...|None| 60 | 22 3 87° 
McOonnell—Leasehold .., | 128%] 3 | 12 6 42. 
The Gaston Oil Co.—Leasehold,., %| 160 (11 3 18 
The Property—Freehold None | 260 1 4 10-00 60 
le Property— None} 80 1 13000 
760 | 82 42491 88 


The total acreage ie 760 acres, having at present 82 producing wells, 
showing an average daily production of 424.91 barrels, alco 88 loca- 
tions available for drilling. The statements relating to the properties 
are based upon the reports of Mr. Carden Green, M.E., the well- 
known American oil expert, who has examined the whole of the 
properties, and of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Company, Auditors 
(St. Louis), who have investigated the statements of the production of 
the Panhandle, Flora, Jake Metsler, McConnell, Gaston Oil 
a for the period from November 1, 1911, to January 31, 

. Extracts from the ebove reports are herewith, and the reporte 
themselves are open to —— as below stated. (Note.—The 
Melissa, Riley, and Bartlesville properties were purchased subsequently 
to Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Company’s investigation.) 

All the properties are fully equipped with the necessary operating 
and drilling mechinery, such ae engines, boilers, bunk houses for 
labourers, storage tanks of a capacity of 6,000 barrels, and 90,000 feet 
of pipe lines, connectiohs having been made from each well with 
the rage tanks. 

The wells have what ie termed a settled production, and, compared 
with the gauge statistics of other older welle in the immediate vicinity, 
this production should continue at least 15 years without materiel 


When the 88 new wells are completed, the average production should 
be at least doubled, thereby giving en annual earning-power of more 
than 30 per cent. on the capital of the Company. 
The usual pipe-line facilities are available for the disposal and 
sale of oil, the properties being directly connected with the pipe-line 


* system. The present price of crude oil in Oklahome is 88 cents per 


barrel. During March 1911 the price of crude oil was only 43 cente. 
per barrel. It is confidently anticipated that the price of oi] will 
ehortly increase to at least a per barrel. : 
The. oil from the Melisea property ie being sold at 6 cente premium 
r barrel above the current merket price, and the oi] from the Pan- 
an the Jake Metzler, and the McConnell properties is purchased 
by the Cudahy Refining Company at 5 cente per barrel premium 
dete the current market price on account of its high gaeoline on oo 
ties (vide report). The production of the other properties is being 
sold at the current market price per barrel. 
REVENUE.—Taking the average production 101.58 barrels 
Melissa) per day at 94 cents 9 barrel for 300 working 
ye, it gives an income of 28,045.56 dollars, say ... ane 
Taki 164.663 barrels (Panhendle, Jake Metzler, and 
MeConnell) per day at 95 cents per barrel for 300 working 
days, it givee an income of 45,941.97 dollars, eay ... vee 
aking 158.663 barrels (Flora, Gaston, Riley, and Bart- 
lesville) per day at 88 cente per barrel for 300 working 
days, it gives an income of 41,887.96 dollars, say... ... 8,636 


Total earnings £24,014 


On the eubject of natural gas Mr. Carden Green in his report eays : 

“I find aléo thet the casing head gae is being sold for gasoline 
pape from tracte Nos. 1, 3, and 4 at 3 cente per thousand cubic 
eet. All of the properties can be connécted 60 as to increase the in- 
come from this source eufficiently to produce an income equal 
to the cost of the ectual operating expense of these properties.” 

Heretofore, as will be seen from the report, large quantities have 
been allowed to eocape from the “ gas cape,” which, if controlled. 
could be utilised at a considerable profit. 

ESTIMATED ANNUAL PROFITS.—On account of the high pres- 
eure of natural gae which is usual in this field, thue forcing the oil 
to the surface, a well may produce many thousands of barrels of oil 
each day for a short time. After the production “settles down” 
the well is then termed a “ settled producer,” for the owner can 
depend upon a certain number of barrels each day from that well 
for at least 15 years. 

In arriving at an estimate of future earnings the directors do not 
count upon a “gusher” production, but base their estimate only 


9,472 


upon dou. .ng the present production, which should, based 
present price of oil in Oklahoma, give @ total annual ie a 
2 equel to ty cent. per annum upon the 
capital e Company. is ceeded 

rice af ol shou considerably ex: when 
x SE CONSIDERATION.—Under the Contract for Sale 

inafter mentioned, the purchase consideration payable to the Tag 
James Schrader end Company, Limited, by whom the present offer is - 
made, is £130,000, which is payable in fully paid shares; but the 
vendors have the right to subscribe at par for this number of ehares 
or any less number, receive eye sored in cash in respect of 
such consideration to the extent of the shares so eubscribed and paid 


r. 

WORKING CAPITAL.—Under the eame Contract for Sale the 
vendors agree to provide the Company with £20,000 working capital, 
which amount is considered ample, as no payments will have to be 
made tnereout in reapect of the Deane | expenses, the latter being 
entirely paid by the vendors. The cost of drilling new wells, owing 
to the fact that the Company owns its drilling plants, averages oniy 
about £220 per well, a ae there are 88 locations to be drilled ‘t 


| will be seen the sum of £20,000 will be sufficient for all purposes. 


The directors of the Company have informed the vendors that they 


' contemplate establishing a sinking fund with a view to the entire 


capital of the Company bei written off within ten years. 
TITLES.—The Chinowa Oil Company was formed as a local holding 
Company, as the laws of the State of Oklahoma preclude any foreign 
Company owning and operating properties in the State. The title 
deeds and leases to the properties are vested in the Chinowa Oi] Com- 
pany, but all of the capital etock of that Company, with the exception 
of three shares held in Oklahoma in order to conform to the local 
ir = Laws, ere the property of the Melissa Hill Oi] Company, 
mited. 


_ The title of the Chinowa Oil Company to the properties has been 
investigated, and found to be valid and free from encumbrances. 
jes of the Memorandum end Articles of Association of the Melissa 
Hill Oil Company, Limited, and of the above-mentioned contract, and 
the originale of the reports mentioned above, can be seen at the offices 
of the vendors between the hours of 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
It is intended to apply to the Committee of the London Stock 
Exchange for a special settlement in the shares of the ys 
The present offer of shares is being made by James Schrader 
and Company, Limited, Finebury House, Blomfield Street, London, 
E.©., by whom this etatement or prospectus and the accompanying 
pplication for res shou m: on the accom ng form 
and forwarded to James Schrader and Company, men- 
tioned, with the required deposit. 
Ferme of application can be obtained at the Offices of James 
Schrader and Company, Limited. 
Dated May 7, 1913. 


The Directors, &&., of the Meliasa Hill Oil Company, Limited, are 


ea follows :— 
DIRECTORS. 
WALTER SCOTT LEEFE (Chairman), Director De Dion-Bouton (1907) 
Company, Limited, 23 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 
HENRY 8. ISELIN, Banker, 34 Rue de Chateaudun, Parie. 
HENRY FULTON (Director Sevenoaks and District Electricity Com- 
pany, Limited), ‘“‘ Lisburn,” Sevenoaks. 

CHARLES PERCY HURDITCH (Kellogg Oil Company, Los Sages, 
California), 4 Grove Hill Road, Champion Hill, London, 8.E. 
ADVIGORY BOARD IN AMERICA. 

JESSE B. LEVY, Tulea, Oklahoma, Oil Operator. 
JAMES A. BEARMAN, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Oil Operator. ; 
L. ee Broken Arrow, Oklahoma, Director of Citizens’ Netional 


CONSULTING ENGINEER. 
CARDEN GREEN, M.E., Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICE. 
EDWARD DELPIT, Finsbury House, Blomfield Street, E.C. 


OFFER FOR SALE OF SHARES IN 


TRE MELISSA HILL OIL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
(Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908.) 
FORM OF APPLICATION. 


To JAMES SCHRADER AND COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Finebury House, Blomfield Street, London, E.C. 

Gentlemen,—Hav aid to you the eum of 2£..............-+++ , being a 
deposit of 28. 6d. per Bhare Shares of £1 each in 
the above-named Company, I hereby request that you will eell to me 
that number of Shares, and I hereby agree to accept and pay for the 
same, or any lesser number that you may sell to me, upon terme 
of the offer dated May 7, 1915. 

5.R.”) 

Neme (in full) 
Address (in full 


) 
Profession or Business 
Signature 


Date 1913. 
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The Saturday Review. to May, 1915 
DRANE'S NEW NOVELS. 


ANNE CARSTAIRS. tie auTHor oF “PUNCHINELLO.” Crown Bro. 68, 


«* A novel of deep pathos ligh lightened by excellent comedy . . . emphatically a book to be ordered from the library at once. 


Daily Telegraph. 


We have nothing but praise for the volume.” —Court Journal, 


« One of the most readable novels that has come our way for a long time.” —Birmingham Daily Post. 


‘“ WHITE ROSE LEAVES.” 
romance contains the tragic record of Queen Elizabeth Wydvile’s troubled 
Richings’ interestin ly White Rose 
“MY WIFE SAYS.” 
etc., etc. Crown 8vo. 

“ Tat for the imaginative eS chapters paint familiar 
Newcastle Chronicle. 

“A and humanised Mrs. Caudle.”—.5; 

“ When she 


By EMILY RICHINGS. 
ay ful of our national hist: 
life, in one of the most eventful ages of our sil find their own in Eon 
Accurate and life-like. . .. 
By J. HENRY HARRIS. 
FIRST PRESS OPINIONS. 
types or + A good book ”— 
begias to talk again we are quite ready to Reten to her." 
banter, forty-three .-+Savea 
dull dinner party. If we were treating of a sauce, we should call it 


«Clever and well written.” —Liverpool Courter. 
Author of “ Sir Walter’s Wife,” etc., etc., etc. Crown 8vo, 68. 
“| Readers who are fond of a historical romance . 
Author of “ Esther's Pilgrimage,” “ Saint Porth,” ‘ Cornish Saints and Sinners,” 
** She is a douce, sensible, downright and velo b bod; Pans Times. 
eresting for 
o character . ~ Ings 
“* My Wife’ is, in fact, a worthy successor to Mrs. Caudle.” 
The People. 
“ Te will be thoroughly enjoyed, and does its writer great credit.” 


juant. 
orning Post. 


‘‘CHATEAU BLUEBEARD.” 


By Mrs. LEWIS LEEDS. 
Author of Master of Ryland’s,” Bryant May,” ete, etc. 


“A clever tale, in which Hilary eye, a Berg English girl, marries the 
Count de Kerouac, the owner of a —— Je in Brittany, Sabelasestent 
from the Bluebeard of fairy story. die, ber ape 
variation, for the mysteries of the Castle arise from = 
anger of the Priest, to whom-all are in subjection, at the Count's 
Protestant. The Count, however, tee wife, and is no Bluebeard, all is 
happily solved in the end."— The Ti 


REBELS. 


“* Amusing and convincing . . . 


A Novel by EDGAR FRERE. Crown 8vo. 6g, 
Mr. Frere gets his best effects in the comedy.” 
Daily Telegraph, 


66 PLAYER.” B. M. FISHER. 


Crown 8vo 6s. 
original and briskly interesting. BaP pe Advertiser. 
as tly told.” —Glasgow Herald. 
«kane unusual type, written especially for those pie wl on the threshold of life,” 
Review of Reviews. 


Western Morning News. 


BURENE: An Historical Romanoe By E. DurnHam, 
“Not only very readable but very pore ~ Court Journal. 


THROUGH HER: A Novel By Corinna Bruce, 
“ Miss Bruce knows how to be Path! curiosity of her readers.” 
Morning Post. 
JACK DANE: A Romance By Apam Wownne. 


‘rown 8vo. 6s. 


WOMEN |! HAVE, LOVED 


Crown 8vo. 68. 


MAIOS AWAITING 


Crown 8vo. 6e. ** Should not fail to interest. 


THIS WORK-A-DAY WORLD 
Crown 8vo. 6s. By Dr. Joun Mastin, M.A, 


MY FACSIMILE By FiLorence B. ALLCcockK, 


Crown 8vo. 68. 


“A FAIR FIELD AND NO FAVOUR.” 


By A. W. O. E... Crown 8vo. 6s. 
This story, offered to the women of England by one of themselves, draws attent 
to the difficulties which a young woman of edueation;-and a lady by birth, wi is 
called upon to earn her own living hasto contend with, owing o the spirit of trade- 
unionism amongst men, which opposes the competition, of women on at all equal 
terms in most well-paid employments, and the cruel practice of paying women less — 
far less than is given to men, for doing the same work. 


By ELporapo. 


By EpitH 
"—Scotsman. 


IN THE PRESS. 


“THE DIAMOND LADY.” 


A Personal narrative by the COUNTESS DE MONTALVO. With 


for 


Ready oe * Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A QUEST FOR DIAMONDS. 


troduction by ALBERT I. BARNETT, Organiser of the Quest 


“DANIEL EVELYN, HERETIC.”’ 


A GREAT UNITARIAN ROMANCE. Crown 8vo. 6s. By CADVAN RHYS, Author of ‘The Welsh Jew,” ‘‘ Poetlets and 


Bardlings,” etc. 


LOVE, AND THE WOMAN OF TO-MORROW. 


By Aumon HENSLEY, Author of ‘‘ The Woman and the Race,” etc., etc. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Was written after twenty years’ experience with the world as it is. Most of civilisation’s appalling curse of misery, disease, crim, and 


is directly 


traceable to the intimate relations of the sexes. This work shows the cause, the condition, the remedy. 


It puts 


marriage, the family, and the state on their only rational basis—namely, the need of woman to develop. 


al INDIA TO-DAY. 


By OLIVER BAINBRIDGE. Illustrated from Ori 


inal Drawings, Sketches and Photographs by Alexander Scott and others. 


Royal 8vo, gilt top. Price 21s. net. 


CREATURE LIFE IN THE AUSTRALIAN WILDS. 


By CYRIL GRANT LANE. With 72 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 


without a copy of this book. Of much interest."—The Times. 
Australia. ... Wecan follow the writer wich delight from 


“ No library is complete 
wish to know what there is to be seen white on tip-toe in the Wilds of 


Royal 8vo. gilt top. Price 10s. 6d. 
beginning to end.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Uniform in style and price with the above book, 


A YEAR WITH NATURE. 


By W. PERCIVAL WESTELL. Author of ‘‘A Handbook of British Breeding 
J. T. Newman, G. Watmough Webster, H. Stone, and from Drawings by the Author. Over 170 Illustrations. 


and Still ‘Life, by 
Royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 276 pp. Price ros. 6d. 


‘CA series of delightful essays on the natural history world. The book is enhanced in attractiveness by 170 beautiful Mestations from ghomgeeaie 


Birds,” etc. Illustrated with Phot from Nature 


all Mall Gazette. 


‘This is really a delightful book. Westell for giving us such a wonderfully interesting book. 
oe, ‘as regards general arrangement and illustrations d Morning P. 


“ A charming - Bothas 


COUNTRY 


Being a Field Naturalist’s Diary 


Birds seen or heard ; List of Summer Migrants ; Where our Summer Migrants 
List of Butterflies to be looked for each month ; Field Rambles (setting out the 


it would be difficult to find a more attractive work.”— 


RAMBLES. 


for a year, containing :—Lists of Wild Flowers found in bloom throughout the year; Birds in Song ; 


nd the Winter ; Rambles through the Zoological Gardens ; 
elights of Country Life, etc.) ; Copious Natural History Notes 


and Queries, and generally the progress of Nature from January to December; sles & the Natural History Calendars of the Rev. Gilbert White and 


William Markwick from the year 1768 to 1793. 


Profusely Itlustrated with a splendid Series of Photographs taken direct from Nature by J. T. Newman, and from Drawings by Arthur 


Martin. Price tos. 6d. ; by 


post, 6d. extra. This Work contains a unique Series of Cuckoo Photographs (nine in all) showing Young 


Cuckoo ejecting eggs, and Young Birds, and other interesting pictures illustrative of the early life history of this Bird. 
tendon : HENRY J. DRANE, 82a Farringdon Street, E.C. 


the Paresh 
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Published by Recisacp WessTer Paces, at the Office, 10 King Street. 


, 10 May, 1913. 
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